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I 

THE  NEW  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES  AT  COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 

Beginning  with  the  academic  year  1905-06  a  number  of 
important  changes  will  take  effect  in  the  program  of  studies 
at  Columbia  College.  These  changes  are  the  outcome  of  vig¬ 
orous  and  protracted  discussions  which  occupied  the  Faculty 
at  a  number  of  special  sessions  held  last  year  and  this,  having 
been  occasioned  originally  by  President  Butler’s  annual  report 
for  the  year  1902.  In  that  memorable  document  the  new  head 
of  Columbia  University  set  forth  his  views  at  some  length 
upon  the  proper  standard  of  admission  to  professional  schools 
and  upon  the  position  of  the  college  in  higher  education.  A 
closely  reasoned  argument  led  President  Butler  to  these  con¬ 
clusions  : 

(1)  That  to  accept  the  training  given  by  the  secondary 
schools  as  a  preparation  for  professional  study  is  to  demand  too 
little. 

(2)  That  to  insist  upon  a  bachelor’s  degree  following  a 
four-year  course  of  collegiate  study  is  to  require  too  much. 

(3)  That  the  Columbia  plan  of  allowing  college  students 
to  take  a  part  of  their  studies  in  a  professional  school  of  the 
university  is  open  to  some  rather  serious  objections,  despite  its 
manifest  advantages. 

(4)  That  owing  to  the  educational  developments  of  the  last 
half-century  the  four-year  college  course  now  demands  about 
two  years  more  of  work  than  it  demanded  in  i860,  and  about 
one  year  more  than  it  demanded  in  1880;  and  that  it  might 
therefore  be  considerably  shortened  without  falling  below  the 
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standard  which  not  long  ago  was  universally  deemed  high 
enough. 

(5)  That  Columbia  could  probably  best,  meet  the  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  the  time  by  establishing  in  the  college  two 
courses;  a  shorter  course  of  two  years  (say,  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.),  which  should  be  accepted  as  the  normal  preparation 
for  professional  study,  and  a  longer  course  of  four  years  (say, 
with  the  degree  of  A,  M. ) ,  which  might  be  taken  by  ambitious 
students  not  intending  to  enter  a  professional  school. 

A  committee  of  the  College  Faculty  which  was  appointed, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1902-03,  to  propose  some  revision  of 
the  program  of  studies  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions  thus 
formulated,  finally  reported  a  plan  which  differed  somewhat 
from  that  suggested  by  the  president.  Laying  chief  stress 
upon  the  third  of  the  points  above  enumerated,  this  committee 
proposed  a  reduction  of  the  normal  duration  of  the  college 
course  to  three  years  and  the  complete  separation  of  collegiate 
from  professional  study.  The  important  recommendations  re¬ 
lating  to  this  matter  were  these:  (i)  that  the  number  of 
points  required  for  graduation  (the  “point”  at  Columbia 
means,  or  then  meant,  one  hour  a  week  for  one  year)  be  reduced 
from  sixty  to  fifty-four;  (2)  that  the  undergraduate  course  be 
made  more  intensive  than  at  present,  by  so  ordering  the  work 
that  a  student  would  normally  make  eighteen  points  a  year 
instead  of  fifteen,  and  would  thus  finish  his  course  in  three 
years  instead  of  four. 

The  idea  underlying  these  proposals  was  that  if,  by  quick-r 
ening  the  pace  a  little,  it  were  made  possible  for  an  average 
man  to  win  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  three  years,  such  degree 
might  properly  be  made,  ultimately  if  not  at  once,  the  require¬ 
ment  for  admission  to  all  the  professional  schools.  It  was 
felt  that,  while  a  diminution  of  one-tenth  in  the  amount  of 
work  required  for  a  degree  could  not  seriously  affect  the  value 
of  the  college  course,  a  reduction  of  its  normal  duration  from 
four  years  to  three  would  destroy  its  traditional  character; 
and  that  if  a  second  year  was  to  be  saved,  somewhere  on  the 
all-too-long  route  from  the  kindergarten  to  self-support,  it 
could  best  be  saved  below  the  secondary  school. 
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But  the  proposals  of  the  committee  were  not  adopted  by  the 
Faculty.  It  was  urged  in  opposition  to  them  that  there  is  no 
obvious  and  unmistakable  demand  for  a  shortening  of  the  col¬ 
lege  course  except  for  students  intending  to  enter  a  profes¬ 
sional  school;  that  the  others,  those  who  desire  the  best 
liberal  education  and  have  the  time  and  means  to  obtain  it, 
constitute  a  large  and  important  class  which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  first  in  legislating  for  the  college;  that  the  last  year 
of  the  course  is  apt  to  be,  for  a  capable  man,  the  best  year  of  the 
four,  and  that  the  proposed  legislation  would  convert  this 
precious  fourth  year  into  a  sort  of  penal  colony  for  delinquents. 
It  was  argued,  furthermore,  that  while  the  Columbia  plan  of 
allowing  a  college  senior  to  count  a  year’s  work  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  school  toward  his  college  degree  is  not  entirely  free 
from  objection,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  very  well  in 
practice;  that  it  has  done  no  harm  clearly  traceable  to  that 
cause;  that  it  has  been  extensively  adopted  by  other  institutions, 
and  is  one  of  the  important  and  legitimate  advantages  of  a 
college  that  forms  a  part  of  a  great  university. 

When  the  Faculty  came  to  vote  it  refused  by  a  decisive 
majority  to  reduce  the  requirements  for  graduation  by  so 
much  as  a  single  point.  At  the  same  time  the  debate  had  made 
it  evident  that  no  one  was  in  favor  of  a  uniform  time  require¬ 
ment,  or  of  anything  like  the  lock-step  for  men  differing  in 
capacity,  ambition  and  diligence.  It  was  recognized  that  one 
man  may  accomplish  as  much  and  get  as  much  benefit  in  three 
years  as  another  may  in  four.  The  problem  was,  then,  to  find 
a  way  of  enabling  the  capable  and  intelligent  man  to  gain  time 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  his  capacity  and  diligence,  and  to  do 
this  without  being  required  to  pursue  an  excessive  number  of 
courses  simultaneously.  In  other  words,  it  seemed  to  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  that  while  there  was  no  need  of  shortening  the 
college  course  for  everybody;  while  the  existing  standard  was 
none  too  high,  and  the  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree 
none  too  great,  it  should  be  made  possible  for  an  able  man  to 
shorten  his  period  of  residence,  should  he  desire  to  do  so,  by 
superior  scholarship. 

After  the  Faculty  had  expressed  itself  upon  these  and  vari~ 
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ous  other  matters  which  had  been  brought  into  the  discussion 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1904,  a  second  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  traverse  the  ground  again  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions,  if  possible,  which  should  embody  the  conclusions  reached. 
The  deliberations  of  this  second  committee  took  a  wide  range 
and  resulted  in  an  elaborate  report  which  was  presented  to  the 
Faculty  on  January  13,  1905.  and  soon  afterwards  adopted 
unanimously  with  only  verbal  amendment.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  article  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  prospective 
changes,  so  far  as  they  have  general  educational  interest. 

To  begin,  then,  with  an  important  matter  which  has  not  been 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  but  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  general  problem  of  saving  educational  time, 
the  college  will  hereafter  provide  for  the  regular  admission 
of  freshmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year.  En¬ 
trance  examinations  will  be  held  in  January,  and  the  first 
year’s  work  will  be  so  ordered  that  it  can  be  taken  up  with 
equal  advantage  at  the  beginning  of  either  half-year.  For  the 
taking  of  this  step,  which  may  prove  to  have  far-reaching  con¬ 
sequences,  there  were  several  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  enable  the  midwinter  graduates  of  the  New  York 
public  high  schools  to  enter  the  college  immediately.  In- 
■vestigation  showed  that  the  local  high  schools,  which  now 
■furnish  a  large  contingent  to  Columbia’s  freshman  class,  were 
.already  graduating  midwinter  classes  of  considerable  size,  and 
'that  erelong  the  total  number  graduated  in  the  winter  would 
probably  equal  the  number  graduated  in  June.  Semi-annual 
admission  to  college  seemed  therefore  a  logical  consequence 
-of  semi-annual  graduation  from  the  public  high  schools. 

But  apart  from  this  phase  of  the  matter,  it  is  believed  that 
the  new  arrangement  will  make  for  higher  standards  in  the 
■college  itself.  Under  the  existing  system  the  candidate  who 
fails  of  admission  in  September,  tho  by  ever  so  little,  must  wait 
.an  entire  year  for  another  chance.  Whatever  standard  of  “  con- 
-ditional  ”  admission  be  adopted,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  applicants  who  come  a  little  short  of  it  and  must 
Ibe  turned  away,  even  tho  they  could  probably  complete  a  satis- 
tfactory  preparation  in  three  or  four  months.  There  is  but 
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one  train  per  annum,  and  if  they  miss  that  they  must  lose  a 
year.  As  this  is  often  a  grievous  hardship,  committees  on  ad¬ 
mission  find  themselves  subjected  to  a  pressure  that  is  hard  to 
resist.  The  usual  outcome  is  the  admission  of  a  squad  of  badly 
prepared  probationers  who  are  apt  to  become  a  retarding  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  college  classes.  When  the  rejected  candidate 
can  no  longer  plead  the  bitterness  of  losing  a  whole  year  it 
will  be  possible,  without  inhumanity,  to  enforce  a  higher 
standard  for  admission  than  has  hitherto  been  found  practi¬ 
cable. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  very  solid  objection  to  the  plan 
of  semi-annual  admissions  which  has  long  worked  so  well  at 
the  German  universities.  Its  effect  upon  class  spirit  and  class 
customs  remains  to  be  seen.  Possibly  it  may  have  a  tendency 
to  weaken  in  some  measure  a  kind  of  sentiment  that  is  not 
without  its  value  in  college  life ;  but  so  far  as  it  may  prove  to 
be  a  solvent  of  bad  customs  its  workings  may  be  viewed  with 
equanimity.  The  elective  system  has  already  done  much  to 
obliterate  class  lines,  and  what  is  left  of  them  has  a  diminish¬ 
ing  interest  for  all  but  the  very  young. 

Partly  as  a  consequence  of  semi-annual  admissions,  and 
partly  for  certain  other  reasons,  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  has  decided  to  make  the  half-year  its  unit  of  credit.  The 
“  point  ”  will  hereafter  signify  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
work  involving  attendance  one  hour  a  week  for  half  a  year. 
The  requirements  for  graduation  will  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  points,  including  four  for  the  physical  training 
of  the  first  two  years,  which  has  hitherto  been  “  prescribed,” 
but  not  “  credited  ”  in  points.  Under  the  new  system  of 
counting,  a  course  in  the  Summer  Session,  which  regularly 
consists  of  thirty  lectures  or  recitations,  will  have  the  value  of 
two  points. 

The  second  innovation  of  importance  is  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  for  which  no 
Latin  will  be  required  for  admission  or  prescribed  in  the  col¬ 
lege.  From  the  program  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  it 
will  differ  only  in  the  fact  that  the  prescribed  Latin  (or  Greek) 
of  the  freshman  year  will  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount 
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(equivalent,  that  is,  so  far  as  points  are  concerned)  of  natural 
or  physical  science.  As  this  was  to  be  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  labels,  several  professors  were  of  the  opinion 
that  instead  of  creating  a  new  degp-ee,  it  would  be  better  to 
make  the  modicum  of  Latin  optional  for  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
But  for  this  step — more  radical  in  appearance  than  in  reality — 
the  conservative  tradition  proved  too  strong. 

Another  group  in  the  Faculty  -wished  to  make  the  new 
degree  mean  in  very  truth  Bachelor  Scientia;  in  other  words, 
to  prescribe  for  it  a  large  amount  of  work  in  natural  and  physi¬ 
cal  science.  But  this  view  also  failed  to  win  over  a  majority. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  problem  was  not  to  dignify  science 
as  an  element  of  liberal  education,  or  to  provide  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  study  of  it ;  because  its  value  had  long  been 
recognized,  and  a  most  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  it 
provided,  in  the  elective  courses  open  to  the  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  Under  existing  conditions  the  man  who 
wishes  to  specialize  in  science  may  put  in  half  his  total  time 
in  that  way.  Evidently  the  crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
four  years’  Latin  required  for  admission.  The  man  who  has 
that  is  well  taken  care  of,  but  the  man  who  has  it  not  cannot 
win  a  degree  at  all,  unless  he  first  get  up  his  preparatory  Latin 
in  the  college.  Should  this  condition  of  affairs  be  perpetu¬ 
ated?  Should  Columbia  continue  to  treat  the  modicum  of 
Latin  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  any  degree  whatsoever?  In  an¬ 
swering  this  question  in  the  negative,  and  deciding  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  program  of  studies  without  Latin,  the  Faculty  desired 
that  the  experiment  should  be  tried  under  favorable  conditions ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  new  program  should  have  the  best 
possible  chance  to  make  friends  and  demonstrate  its  right  to 
be.  This  meant  that  it  must  be  no  less  “  liberal  ”  than  the 
A.  B.  program,  that  it  must  offer  equal  freedom  of  choice,  and 
that  it  must  not  be  weighted  down  with  a  heavy  scientific  re- 
•quirement  that  would  prove  irksome  to  many  students  quali¬ 
fied  for  college  work. 

The  expectation  of  its  friends  is  that  the  new  program  of 
-studies  will  prove  specially  attractive  to  students  who  may  wish 
to  obtain  a  college  education  before  entering  one  of  the  schools 
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of  technology  or  applied  science.  That  is  a  worthy.and  a  cred¬ 
itable  ambition,  which  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way.  While  it  is  not  practicable,  and  may  never  become  prac¬ 
ticable,  to  require  a  college  degree  for  admission  to  the  schools 
of  applied  science,  the  great  utility  of  a  previous  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  college  aims  to  give,  is  questioned  by  no  one. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  a  bachelor’s  degree  ought 
not  to  be  required  for  admission  to  any  professional  school 
whatsoever,  but  the  case  is  clearer  for  engineering  and  archi¬ 
tecture  than  for  law  and  medicine.  Meanwhile,  whatever  is 
done  to  make  the  college  training  accessible  to  men  intending  to 
study  in  a  professional  school,  will  surely  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  indications  are  that  the  Columbia  solution  of 
this  vexed  problem  is  to  be  the  combination  program  of  six 
years,  with  the  college  degree  conferred  at  the  end  of  four. 
It  may  therefore  be  expected  that,  to  avoid  duplication,  the 
college  will  gradually  gather  into  its  jurisdiction  all  those 
fundamental  disciplines  which  are  at  once  important  in  general 
education  and  necessary  for  particular  lines  of  professional 
study.  The  professional  schools  will  then  be  able  to  confine 
themselves  more  closely  than  now  to  strictly  professional  in¬ 
struction. 

Casting  the  horoscope  in  this  way,  one  can  easily  foresee 
a  career  of  usefulness  for  the  new  program  of  studies.  But 
it  is  quite  possible — this  is  an  expression  of  personal  opinion 
— that  after  a  few  years  the  Columbia  Faculty  may  conclude 
that  the  two  college  degrees  are  not  necessary,  and  may 
merge  them  in  the  traditional  A.  B.,  making  the  study 
of  Latin  optional.  Such  action,  if  it  shall  be  taken,  will 
by  no  means  signify  a  diminishing  faith,  on  the  part  of  the 
Columbia  Faculty,  in  the  educational  value  of  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  recent  discussions  made  it  clear  that, 
while  individuals  differed  greatly,  as  was  natural  enough,  in 
their  estimate  of  the  utility  of  classical  studies,  the  general 
attitude  of  the  Faculty  was  entirely  friendly  to  the  old  humani¬ 
ties.  It  was  not  forgotten,'  it »  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  that 
some  of  the  finest  traditions  of  Columbia  are  connected  with 
classical  scholarship.  In  the  writer’s  opinion,  at  any  rate,  it 
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would  be  very  regrettable  if  the  college  should  ever  prove  un¬ 
faithful  to  this  tradition;  should  ever  come  to  the  point  of 
caring  less,  or  even  of  seeming  to  care  less,  for  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages.  Of  that,  certainly,  there  is  no  imminent 
danger.  Meanwhile  it  is  felt  by  many  of  us  that  the  college, 
can  best  stand  before  the  world  as  a  friend  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  by  taking  care  that  they  be  taught  in  the  best  way,  by 
the  best  men,  rather  than  by  f9rcing  them  upon  all  comers  as 
the  sole  condition  upon  which  a  Columbia  degree  may  be  won. 
The  American  bachelor's  degree  has  ceased  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  visible  token  that  its  holder  has  had  a  college  edu¬ 
cation.  It  does  not  in  itself  testify  to  any  particular  expert 
knowledge.  The  elective  system  has  brought  it  about  that  no 
two  graduates  on  Commencement  day  have  pursued  the  same 
curriculum.  Whether  a  man  has  done  a  meager  minimum 
of  Latin,  if  he  has  done  no  more  than  the  minimum,  and  that 
under  constraint,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
crucial  importance  in  determining  his  fitness  to  receive  a  col¬ 
lege  degree. 

In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  program  of  studies 
for  which  no  Latin  is  retjuired,  the  elementary  courses  in  Latin, 
which  have  been  offered  by  the  college  for  several  years  past, 
will  be  discontinued.  They  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  Columbia  degree  within  reach  of  men  who  had  taken 
an  otherwise  substantial  course  in  a  preparatory  school,  but 
had  failed  to  study  Latin,— either  because  they  had  been  badly 
advised,  or  because  they  had  not  from  the  first  intended  to 
enter  college,  or  because  the  importance  of  Latin  had  not  been 
brought  home  to  them  betimes.  It  seemed  a  laudable  policy 
to  enable  such  men  to  make  good  in  college  tfie  defects  of  their 
preparatory  training.  But  the  experiment  has  not  worked 
very  well.  The  opportunity  which  was  intended  for  one  class 
of  students  has  been  eagerly  embraced  by  another — those  who 
wish  to  make  up  conditions  in  Latin.  Hereafter  the  student 
who  enters  the  college  without  Latin  will  haye  no  chance  to 
begin  the  subject,  but  will  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  B.  S. 

We  come  next  to  the  new  requirements  for  graduation. 
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Here  the  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  relative  proportion 
of  prescribed  and  elective  work  remains  about  as  it  has  been. 
The  proportion  varies  a  little  according  to  what  is  offered  for 
admission,  but  it  may  be  stated  broadly  that  a  little  more  than 
half  the  work  required  for  a  degree  will  be  elective.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  physical  education  (gymnasium  work)  are  prescribed 
for  two  years  each ;  mathematics,  Latin  or  Greek  ( for  the  de¬ 
gree  of  A.  B.),  French  or  German,  history  and  philosophy 
for  one  year  each ;  natural  or  physical  science  for  one  year  in 
the  A.  B.  program,  for  two  years  in  the  B.  S.  program.  While 
hitherto  the  beginners’  course  in  both  French  and  German 
has  been  prescribed,  the  new  arrangement  will  permit  the 
student  to  choose  between  these  languages,  but  will  require 
him  to  take  at  least  a  second  course  in  the  one  chosen.  The 
prescription  in  natural  and  physical  science  is  intended  to- 
secure  at  least  one  year  of  college  training  in  laboratory 
methods.  The  prescription  of  a  year  in  philosophy  is  new  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  former  prescription  of  half  a  year  in 
psychology  and  half  a  year  in  economics.  The  new  prescribed 
course  in  philosophy  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  logic  of 
scientific  method  and  the  history  of  scientific  concepts, — beings 
thus  a  modern  restoration  of  the  old  collegium  logicum,  which 
used  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  propedeutic  for  all  the 
higher  disciplines. 

These  prescribed  courses  having  been  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted,  the  student  will  be  at  liberty  to  choose  the  remainder 
of  his  courses  at  pleasure,  subject  to  the  general  restriction 
that,  prior  to  receiving  his  degree,  he  must  have  made  at  least 
nine  points  under  some  one  department.  This  restriction  is- 
new  and  is  intended,  of  course,  to  prevent  scattering.  The  man 
who  has  attained  to  freedom  and  sees  before  him  the  immense 
and  variegated  bill-of-fare  which  Columbia  College  is  able 
to  offer  in  virtue  of  its  place  in  a  great  university,  is  tempted 
to  nibble  and  sip  instead  of  eating  and  drinking.  There  are  so- 
many  languages  and  sciences  to  be  begun,  so  many  “  interest¬ 
ing  ”  courses  of  lectures  to  be  heard,  that  he  is  in  some  danger 
of  making  up  his  entire  curriculum  out  of  more  or  less  elemen¬ 
tary  odds  and  ends,  and  so  coming  to  the  end  of  his  course  with- 
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out  having  acquired  solid  knowledge  or  the  spirit  of  scholarship 
in  any  subject  whatever.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  new 
restriction,  which  virtually  requires  the  student  to  take  from 
three  to  five  half-year  courses  in  one  department,  is  not  at  all 
onerous.  It  implies  nothing  more  than  what  is  already  done 
by  a  large  proportion  of  Columbia  students.  It  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  make  an  utter  end  of  browsing,  which  within  limits 
is  not  such  a  bad  thing  after  all,  but  to  admonish  the  student 
betimes  of  the  importance  of  the  long  and  strong  grapple  with 
some  one  subject. 

When  a  man  has  made  seventy-two  points  he  will  be  at  lib- 
■erty  to  take  up  work  in  any  of  the  professional  schools  of  the 
University,  except  that  of  law,  for  which  the  requirement  is 
ninety-four  points.  The  ground  of  this  distinction  is  that  the 
Columbia  Law  School  has  lately  raised  its  standard  of  ad¬ 
mission,  and  now  requires  either  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  three 
years’  previous  attendance  at  Columbia  College.  In  case  of 
the  Law  School  the  combination  course  means  three  years  out 
of  six  in  the  college;  in  the  case  of  the  other  professional 
schools  it  means  two  years  out  of  six.  It  is  to  be  particularly 
noted,  however,  that  the  making  of  seventy-two  points  means 
not  merely  two  years  of  residence,  but  two  years  of  very  solid 
work.  The  normal  accomplishment  of  an  average  man  in  that 
length  of  time  would  be  sixty  points.  By  adopting  so  high  a 
figure  as  seventy-two  the  Faculty  intended  to  have  it  definitely 
understood  that  the  right  to  combine  collegiate  and  profes¬ 
sional  studies  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  two  degrees  in  six  years 
is  not  everybody’s  affair,  but  a  privilege  which  must  be  earned 
by  good  work.  And  indeed  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  the  man  who  wins  this  privilege  under  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  will  deserve  it ;  will  be  as  mature  intellectually  as  was  the 
average  college  graduate  a  few  years  ago,  and  decidedly  more 
mature  and  better  fitted  for  professional  study  than  is  the 
average  man  who  enters  the  German  universities  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  those  who  see  in  this  pro¬ 
vision  a  disruptive  agency  which  is  destined  to  make  an  end  of 
the  college  tradition.  What  is  to  become  of  the  old  college 
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course,  they  ask,  with  the  secondary  schools  eating  into  it 
from  below  and  the  professional  schools  devouring  it  at  the 
top?  But  there  is  little  cause  for  alarm  on  this  score.  There 
will  always  be  a  sufficient  number — ^the  number  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease — of  those  who  can  afford  to  devote  four  years  to  getting 
a  liberal  education ;  men  who  expect  to  go  into  business,  jour¬ 
nalism,  or  some  other  pursuit,  for  which  a  long  professional 
training  is  not  required.  It  is  one  of  the  significant  facts  of 
recent  educational  history  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  at¬ 
tacks  that  are  made  upon  college  education,  notwithstanding 
all  the  satiric  questionings  of  its  utility,  its  popularity  steadily 
increases.  Men  decry  it,  crack  jokes  about  it,  and — send 
their  sons  to  college.  This  is  because,  quite  apart  from  the 
knowledge  obtained  in  classrooms  and  laboratories,  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  college  life,  its  comradeships,  activities,  intellectual 
attritions  and  readjustments,  are  seen  to  be  immensely  valu¬ 
able.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  will  be  different  in 
the  future. 

The  problem  is,  then,  to  create  conditions  under  which  the 
man  who  can  afford  to  spend  four  years  in  getting  a. liberal 
education  may  do  so  most  advantageously;  and  under  which, 
at  the  same  time,  the  man  who  must  economize  his  time  and 
money  may  effect  a  large  saving  without  sacrificing  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  college  training.  What  is  to  be  avoided  is  the  lock- 
step.  What  is  to  be  emphasized  is  the  quality  of  the  picture 
that  comes  out,  and  not  the  duration  of  the  exposure. 

Finally,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Faculty  for  enabling  a  capable  and  ambitious  student 
to  gain  time  by  superior  scholarship.  It  is  at  once  a  plan  for 
^ving  unto  him  that  hath  and  for  taking  away  from  him  that 
hath  not.  What  would  perhaps  seem  to  be  the  most  obvious 
method  of  accomplishing  the  desired  end,  namely  that  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  student  to  carry  twenty  or  twenty-one  hours  a  wedc  and 
crediting  him  with  everything  passed,  was  deemed  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  because  its  effect  would  be  to  put  a  premium  not  upon 
good  scholarship  but  upon  haste  and  superficiality.  The  man 
who  merely  “  passes  ”  in  seven  three-hour  courses  is  less  de¬ 
serving  than  the  man  who  passes  with  distinction  in  five.  An- 
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other  plan  considered  and  rejwted  was  that  of  graded  credits. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  proposed  to  assign  a  definite  number  of 
points  to  the  mark  A,  which  at  Columbia  signifies  “  excellent,”^ 
a  somewhat  smaller  number  to  the  mark  B,  that  is  “  good,’^ 
and  so  on  down.  The  objection  to  this  plan  was  that  it  would 
reward  excellence  in  a  single  subject  and  so  perhaps  tempt  the 
student  to  neglect  a  part  of  his  work  in  the  hope  of  securing  a 
high  mark  in  some  other  part.  The  official  desire  was  to 
put  a  premium  upon  good  all-around  scholarship.  Under  the 
plan  finally  adopted  the  student  will  receive,  at  the  end  of  each 
half-year,  an  extra  credit  of  one  point  for  every  two  A’s,  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  has  nowhere  fallen  below  B. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  winning  of  extra  credit  for 
proficiency  has  not  been  made  an  easy  matter  but  rather  diffi¬ 
cult, — which  was  exactly  the  Faculty’s  intention.  Should  the 
requirements  prove  too  severe  they  can  be  relaxed  by  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  one  or  two  C’s  in  a  half-year  shall  not  wipe  out  an 
otherwise  valid  claim  to  extra  credit.  Meanwhile  the  records 
indicate  that  a  fair  proportion  of  men  will  receive  more  or 
less  of  extra  credit  under  the  system  as  adopted.  As  for  its 
effect  upon  the  shortening  of  the  college  course,  one  may  easily 
compute  that  a  highly  capable  and  ambitious  man  will  be  able 
to  finish  the  course  in  three  years,  and  that  a  fairly  good  man 
may  finish  it,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  in  three  years  and  a  half. 

As  for  the  man  who  proves  himself  neither  capable  nor 
diligent,  he  will  find  a  new  obstacle  to  contend  with,  for  it  is  a 
part  of  the  new  plan  that  not  more  than  one  D,  which  means 
“  poor,”  may  be  counted  for  credit  in  any  one  half-year.  This 
rather  stringent  regulation  is  aimed  at  the  idlers  and  incapables 
of  every  type.  Henceforth  the  man  whose  work  is  consistently 
“  poor  ”  everywhere  and  all  the  time  will  not  be  able  to  worry 
a  degree  out  of  Columbia  College. 

Such  are  the  more  important  of  the  impending  changes. 
It  is  natural,  viewing  them  in  their  totality,  to  ask.  What  is 
their  underlying  principle,  their  educational  significance?  In 
answer  to  this  question  it  may  be  said,  by  way  of  final  summing 
up,  that  they  all  look  toward  making  college  education  more 
easily  attainable,  without  cheapening  it  in  any  way,  and  at  the 
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same  time  toward  making  it  more  a  matter  of  good  work  done 
and  less  a  matter  of  time  spent  in  residence.  There  has  been 
no  reduction  of  requirements  for  admission  or  for  graduation, 
but  the  possibility  of  entering  either  in  the  fall  or  in  the  winter, 
and  of  completing  the  course  either  in  January  or  in  June,  will 
effect  for  many  a  considerable  saving  of  time.  That  means, 
in  these  days,  making  the  training  of  the  college  more  access¬ 
ible.  A  similar  effect  will  follow  from  the  establishment  of  the 
program  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  and  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  combining  collegiate  and  professional  study.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  these  arrangements  will  bring  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  many  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  pay  its  price  in  time  and  money. 

But  probably  the  most  important  feature  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from  time  spent  in  residence 
to  work  done.  There  is  here,  to  be  sure,  no  violent  break  with 
the  past.  Under  the  point-system,  which  has  long  been  in  use 
at  Columbia,  it  is  always  possible  for  the  student,  by  taking 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  work,  to  gain  time,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  over  the  average  of  his  class.  But  hitherto  the  con¬ 
ditions  have  made  it  difficult  to  derive  any  other  advantage 
from  proficiency  than  that  of  lightening  the  necessary  work  of 
the  senior  year.  The  four-year  course  has  been  a  fundamental 
and  all  but  universally  accepted  fact  of  college  life.  It  will 
not  be  so  hereafter.  The  length  of  his  course  will  depend 
quite  largely  on  the  ambition,  capability  and  industry  of  the 
student.  Rapid  progress  and  early  graduation  will  be  a  re¬ 
ward  of  merit.  The  earnest  man  will  find  new  incentives  to 
good  work,  and  what  is  perhaps  equally  important,  in  view 
of  the  manifold  temptations  to  soldiering  that  beset  the  modem 
collegian,  the  idler  will  discover  that  the  opportunities  for  lax 
scholarship  have  been  very  much  curtailed. 

Calvin  Thomas 


Columbia  University 
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THE  SCHOOL  IN  SOME  OF  ITS  RELATIONS  TO 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  TO  NATIONAL 
LIFE^ 

1.  Has  not  one  great  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  educational 
science  lain  in  our  too  habitually  thinking  of  schools  as  if 
school-work  were  at  an  end  itself,  and  in  our  discussing  school 
problems  too  little  in  relation  to  their  social  context  and  with  too 
vague  regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  callings  for  which  the 
different  types  of  school  ought  definitely  to  prepare  their 
pupils  ? 

2.  All  true  education  has  a  double  purpose,  namely,  ( i )  the 
development  of  the  moral  personality,  of  the  physical  powers 
and  of  the  intellectual  aptitudes  of  the  individual;  and  (2)  the 
fitting  of  the  pupil  skillfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  some 
definite  calling,  or  type  of  calling  in  life,  and  worthily  to  dis¬ 
charge  with  courage  and  composure  of  mind  the  tasks  likely  to 
devolve  upon  him  or  her  as  a  member  (a)  of  a  family,  (b)  of 
a  local  community,  whose  claims  are  based  upon  physical  neigh¬ 
borhood,  (c)  of  the  nation,  (d)  of  some  church  or  other  ethical 
fellowship,  based  upon  affinity  of  spiritual  need  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  conterminous  with  any  one  country. 

3.  The  trend  of  the  individualistic  doctrine  in  psychology,, 
in  economics  and  in  ethics  was  to  exaggerate  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  that  part  of  educational  effort  which  aims  especially 
at  developing  individual  capacity,  and  at  “  giving  everyone  his 
chance  ”  by  means  of  “  the  educational  ladder,”  or  by  incite¬ 
ments  to  self-help.  The  trend  of  the  rationalistic  movement  in 

^philosophy  and  ethics  was  yet  further  to  exaggerate  one  ele¬ 
ment  in  this  individualistic  type  of  education,  viz.,  the  purely 
intellectual  element,  or  the  side  of  mere  instruction.  Against 
each  of  these  exaggerations,  influential  sections  of  English 

’  This  most  excellent  article  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Sadler  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Sociological  Society  of  London. 
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opinion  have  always  maintained  a  sturdy  protest  and  never  an 
unavailing  one.  Against  exaesrerated  individualism  in  educa¬ 
tional  aims,  Anglicanism  protested  (rather  confusedly  but 
stubbornly)  on  the  one  hand,  and  Robert  Owen  and  the  So¬ 
cialists  (with  too  little  feeling  for  historical  and  spiritual  contin¬ 
uity)  protested  on  the  other.  Against  exaggerated  intellectu- 
alism  in  educational  aims,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,. 
Tractarian  Oxford,  and  the  leaders  of  English  higher  sec¬ 
ondary  education  protested  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  mass 
of  shrewd  English  opinion,  with  its  tough  prejudice  against 
mere  book-learning,  on  the  other.  The  result  of  this  conflict 
of  educational  ideals,  which  persisted  for  more  than  a  century, 
was  not  quite  a  deadlock  in  English  educational  development, 
but  painfully  obstructed  advance,  each  stage  of  which  was 
marked  by  more  or  less  untidy  and  illogical  compromise. 

'4.  The  key  to  the  history  of  English  educational  struggles, 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  almost  down  to  the 
present  time,  lies  in  this  conflict  between  two  disparate  ideals. 
The  one  ideal  was  rather  narrowly  limited  to  fervent  belief  in 
the  intellectual  and,  as  its  upholders  thought,  the  resultant 
moral  efficacy  of  secular  instruction  of  a  more  or  less  literary- 
character,  given  in  publicly  organized  day-schools.  The  other 
ideal  maintained  that  “  national  education,”  in  any  worthy 
sense  of  the  word,  consists  in  the  joint  and  often  secret  oper¬ 
ation  of  many  kinds  of  influence,  permeating  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  proceeding  from  historic  institu¬ 
tions,  spiritual  traditions,  ancient  and  familiar  habits  of  life,  in¬ 
timacy  with  nature,  social  relationships,  personal  loyalties, 
economic  activities,  daring  adventure  and  free  discussion. 
Those  who  incline  to  the  first  of  these  two  views  have,  more 
frequently  than  the  best  of  their  opponents,  been  unconsciously 
one-sided  in  their  conception  of  what  the  whole  nation  ought 
to  be  made  to  think  and  how  it  ought  to  be  made  to  be¬ 
have.  Those  who  have  inclined  to  the  second  view  have  often 
been  lacking  in  the  pertinacity  of  argument  which  comes  from 
rather  narrow  convictions,  have  been  apt  to  ignore  the  darker 
sides  of  the  existing  social  order,  have  underrated  the  value  of 
good  school  teaching,  and  have  often  been  unable  to  express  in 
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words,  either  to  themselves  or  to  other  people,  what  they  really 
felt. 

5.  The  school  of  thought  which  attached  undue  value  to 
mere  verbal  instruction  given  to  large  classes  in  elementary 
<lay-schools  is  now  virtually  bankrupt.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opposite  school  of  thought  finds  that  the  formulated  doctrines 
upon  which  it  implicitly  relied  have  lost  their  earlier  look  of 
certainty,  and  that  the  old  social  order  has  nearly  dissolved 
away  under  the  influences  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Hence  there  has  been  a  deliquescence  of  prejudice  and  of  con¬ 
viction  on  both  sides. 

6.  The  result  is,  for  the  time  being,  a  readiness  for  joint 
action  in  educational  affairs  which  had  no  precedent  in  English 
history.  This  melting  away  of  old  educational  prejudices  has 
happened  to  coincide  with  three  other  important  changes. 
The  biologists  have  taught  us  to  assign  immense  importance  to 
the  influences  upon  the  human  organism.  The  effects  of  slum 
life  in  the  “  drift  quarter  ”  of  great  cities  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  in  perilous  tendencies  to  physical  and  mental  deteriora¬ 
tion.  And  English  political  instinct,  always  sensitive  to  new 
dangers  and  opportunities,  is  driving  us  towards  more 
stringent  forms  of  collective  organization  in  industry,  in  com¬ 
merce  and  in  social  regulation.  Hence  a  movement  in 
English  educational  thought  (not  without  its  counterpart  even 
in  individualistic  America)  towards  modifications  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  methods  with  a  view  to  social  unification  and  increased 
collective  efficiency.  For  example,  there  is  spreading  a  con¬ 
viction  that  the  time  has  come  for  dealing  with  the  residual 
deposit  which  consists  of  the  physically  and  mentally  deteri¬ 
orate,  especially  in  the  great  centers  of  the  population.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  resolve  to  attack  the  slum  problem  under  scien¬ 
tific  guidance,  on  a  well-considered  plan,  with  the  help  of  great 
resources,  and  with  the  thoroness,  the  energy  and  persistence 
which  are  displayed  in  great  works  of  modern  engineering. 
In  such  a  plan  the  labors  of  school-teachers  and  the  educational 
influence  of  the  new  type  of  elementary  school  would  play  an 
important  part. 

But  social  “  rescue  work  is  only  part  of  the  problem  which 
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has  to  be  faced  in  the  organization  of  English  elementary  edu-  , 
cation.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  elementary  schools 
have  to  deal  with  the  slum  problem.  The  great  increase  of 
•economic  well-being  among  the  artisan  population  has  brought 
with  it  a  need  for  a  superior  kind  of  elementary  school  with 
smaller  classes,  highly  trained  teachers,  well-equipped  build¬ 
ings,  and  spacious  playgrounds,  supplemented  by  higher 
courses  of  continuative  instruction.  Thus,  in  respect  of  ele¬ 
mentary  as  well  as  of  secondary  schools,  there  is  every  sign  that 
our  progress  will  be  in  the  direction  of  greater  differentiation 
of  type. 

7.  We  are  beginning  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  social  and 
corporate  influences  of  education ;  upon  the  unconscious  educa¬ 
tion  which  comps  thru  the  pressure  of  environment;  upon  the 
need  for  better  food,  better  home  surroundings,  and  more 
healthy  life-conditions  for  the  rising  generation ;  and  upon  the 
value  of  those  kinds  of  training  which  fit  a  child  for  the  actual 
duties  of  life.  As  the  power  of  individual  initiative  in  danger 
or  difficulty  is  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  empire,  it  is  essential 
that,  while  encouraging  the  corporate  influences  of  school  life, 
we  should  develop  thru  our  education  individuality  of  char-^ 
acter  combined  with  self-control. 

In  English  education,  however,  we  are  apt  to  ignore  the 
value  of  the  imagination  and  to  neglect  the  educational  instru¬ 
ments  which  can  stimulate  and  train  it.  We  are  prone  to  think 
that  anybody  is  good  enough  for  the  work  of  school-teaching. 
We  miss  our  opportunities  of  making  the  best  of  the  critical 
early  years  of  a  child’s  education.  What  is  wanted  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  zeal  and  venturesomeness  of  American  educa¬ 
tional  effort,  and  of  German  carefulness  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  with  the  English  insight  into  the  necessity  of  manual  and 
corporate  training,  as  elements  in  education  and  English  pref¬ 
erence  for  those  kinds  of  education  which,  tho  not  ecclesias¬ 
tical  or  theologically  dogmatic,  make  children  sensitive  to  the 
sacred  claims  and  deeper  needs  that  lie  behind  the  mask  of 
merely  mundane  things  and  are  never  long  without  a  witness 
in  the  common  experience  of  life. 

Michael  E.  Sadler 

University  or  Dirmingham 
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PRESIDENT  HALL’S  WORK  ON  ADOLESCENCE’  ‘ 

Since  the  writer  first  met  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  in  July,  1884,  he 
has  often  wondered,  after  hearing  him  speak  or  read  a  paper 
once  or  twice  each  year  since,  just  what  kind  of  a  mixture  of 
ideas  he  had  in  his  mind,  and  whether  he  would  ever  be  able  to 
gather  them  into  coherent  and  logical  masses  and  present  them 
to  educators.  Listening  to  him.  Dr.  Hall  reminds  one  fre¬ 
quently  of  Montaigne,  who  averred  a  score  or  more  times  in 
his  Essays,  that  he  had  no  memory  for  details,  and  that  he 
could  never  remember  anything ;  and  yet  he  would  pour  forth 
on  every  page  a  deluge  of  odd  bits  of  information  picked  up 
from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world.  While  Dr.  Hall’s 
memory  is  very  tenacious,  he  makes  the  same  lively  impression 
on  one’s  mind  in  the  luxuriant  profusion  of  his  subject-matter. 
But  no  reader  of  Montaigne’s  Essays  should  take  that  writer 
too  literally,  because  he  possessed  a  remarkable  memory  not 
only  for  general  principles,  but  for  details  as  well.  The  simi¬ 
larity  in  the  two  is  in  the  omnivorous  gathering  and  putting 
material  together.  Another  old  author  the  writer  was  many 
times  reminded  of  in  reading  Adolescence  is  Robert  Burton, 
whose  Anatojny  of  melancholy  is  one  of  the  most  learned 
works  ever  written.  Burton  brings  forward  more  instances 
to  substantiate  his  opinions,  representing  the  most  unfa¬ 
miliar  and  obscure  writers  and  displaying  their  views  in  such 
dazzling  brilliance  as  to  confuse  and  embarrass  the  reader  at 
every  paragraph.  How  one  man  in  a  single  lifetime  could  have 
possibly  collected  and  tabulated  so  much  information  on  such  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  yet  grouped  them  all  under  one  head, 
“  Melancholy  and  its  causes,”  is  one  of  the  most  marvelous 
feats  in  literature. 

*  Adolescence,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Clark  Univer¬ 
sity.  589  and  784  p.,  2  vols.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1904.  $7.00. 
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In  picking  one’s  way  thru  Dr.  Hall’s  two  stout  volumes^ 
one  cannot  but  admire  the  patience,  skill,  tact,  and  drudgery  it 
has  required  to  gather  all  the  various  kinds  of  information  that 
have  been  found  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  entire  hierarchy^ 
of  the  natural  sciences,  in  philosophy,  literature,  sociology,  and 
religion,  and  not  only  in  treatises,  but  in  magazine  articles,, 
reports  of  societies,  stray  shots  fired  at  random,  material  lying 
hid  in  obscure  comers, — all  laid  under  contribution  to  fill  out 
and  round  out  the  topics  discussed  in  each  chapter. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  state  unequivocally  that  the  work, 
as  a  whole,  is  a  fitting  monument  to  the  genius,  the  industry 
and  perseverance  of  its  distinguished  author. 

-After  the  writings  of  Lombroso  and  Nordau  and  others, 
treating  of  the  lopsided  specimens  of  humanity,  the  time  was 
eminently  propitious  for  leading  the  thoughtful  educators  of 
the  world  in  another  direction,  where,  from  certain;  heights, 
they  could  take  different  views  of  the  forces  at  wprk  in  civilized 
society, — forces,  according  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hall,  that  are 
making  cripples,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  entire  race,  which  is- 
rapidly  passing  into  a  state  of  ultimate  extinction,  and  will  do- 
so  unless  radical  changes  are  made  at  once  and  carried  on  witb 
an  accelerated  speed  such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed. 
To  sum  up  the  situation  in  the  United  States :  we  are  becoming- 
a  race  of  degenerates,  fitly  represented  by  the  dwarf  in  Zola’s 
Doctor  Pascal.  The  way  to  prevent  this  dreadful  calamity  is 
to  raise  up  a  race  of  women  that  shall  become  first  of  all  “  good 
breeders.”  This  is  not  a  new  idea,  being  held  by  a  good  many 
physicians  who  see  possibilities  of  improvement  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  However,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  advantages 
accruing  to  one  who  reads  these  two  volumes,  is  that  most 
deeply  exemplified  in  seeing  how  the  author  reveals  himself 
in  his  own  thoughts — so  different  from  other  thinkers  of 
prominence. 

In  the  first  place,  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary, — this  is  not 
a  kindergarten  treatise.  It  cannot  be  read  with  profit  by  that 
class  of  professors,  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers, 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  read  thoughtful  books  and  to  supply 
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for  themselves  logical  arangement  of  subject-matter  when  it  is 
conspicuously  absent.  In  the  second  place,  the  reader  needs  to 
know  the  very  latest  psychic  discoveries,  including  a  full,  com¬ 
plete,  and  definite  account  of  the  nerves,  their  function,  diseases, 
and  decay ;  the  very  latest  discoveries  by  the  aid  of  the  highest 
type  of  microscopes  in  the  various  departments  of  biology. 
Critical  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  necessary  that  the  reader 
may  not  be  hindered  in  his  progress  in  reading  a  work 
which  treats  especially  of  organized  beings  under  their  diverse 
relations,  their  organic  structure,  life,  growth,  action,  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  decay.  Psychology,  genetics,  anatomy  and  physi¬ 
ology  are  all  laid  under  heavy  contribution  to  supply  material 
for  enforcing  a  principle  or  for  illustrating  the  laws  of  human 
development.  From  astronomy  to  zymotic  diseases,  including 
everything  in  the  “  doctor  books,”  all  should  be  tolerably  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  lay  reader  who  expects  to  go  thru  this  treatise  with 
any  great  degree  of  mental  comfort,  unless  one  wants  to  spend 
much  time  referring  to  dictionaries.  There  is  also  a  vast 
amount  of  information  gathered  from  the  backward  and  frac¬ 
tional  races  of  men, — their  manners,  customs,  beliefs,  religious 
doctrines,  rearing  of  children,  social  relations,  burials  and 
burial  rites,  signs  of  puberty  in  boys  and  girls, — in  fine,  their 
entire  mode  of  living  and  acting  within  the  tribe,  or  their  atti¬ 
tude  towards  outsiders.  All  these  anthropological  factors  from 
all  quarters  of  the  earth,  are  marshaled  and  set  forth  with  an 
exactness  that  cannot  be  e.xcelled  by  any  anthropologist  living. 
The  same  painstaking  exactness  characterizes  every  phase  of 
the  work ;  the  same  degree  of  wide  scholarship  is  everywhere  in 
evidence  on  every  page.  But  the  view-point  widens  by  giving 
scope  and  credit  to  all  those  institutions — domestic,  social, 
religious,  political,  ethical,  scientific — which  reach  down  from 
an  immense  past  and  attain  their  richest  fruitage  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  of  the  present. 

There  is  another  remarkable  feature  developed  by  Dr.  Hall 
that  appeals  most  directly  to  what  one  may  call  the  sphere  of 
political  influence.  This  is  the  demonstration  of  just  how  suc¬ 
cessful  the  Christian  civilizaton  of  the  world  has  been  in  killing 
off  the  lower  races  and  gathering  them  all  into  the  fold,  rather 
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than  let  them  come  gradually  to  a  stage  that  has  taken  us  more 
than  two  thousand  years  to  reach  as  we  have  traveled  along 
the  devious  path  from  savagery  thru  barbarism  to  civilization. 
To  pass  a  correct  judgment  on  an  issue  of  this  kind  requires  a 
vast  storehouse  of  knowledge,  and  an  ability  in  determining 
the  bearing  of  facts  that  certainly  few  of  the  world’s  gp’eatest 
thinkers  have  had;  yet  Dr.  Hall  does  not  hesitate  at  the 
threshold,  but  plunges  in,  indifferent  to  consequences.  This 
discussion  will  cause  all  thoughtful  persons  to  pause  and  re¬ 
flect, — if  not  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  “  land-wideness  is 
not  greatness  and  that  greedy  commercialism  is  not  always 
humanitarianism.”  But  more  of  this  in  the  last  chapter. — 

Thus  far  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  impress  those  who 
may  not  have  read  much  in  these  fields  previous  to  reading 
Adolescence,  that  they  are  coming  to  the  study  of  a  great  bode 
that  provokes  thought  in  every  paragraph,  somewhat  like  the 
following:  What  does  it  mean,  or  what  is  it?  Is  it  true,  or 
on  what  does  it  depend?  How  does  he  prove  it,  and  is  the 
proof  sufficient? 

But  suppose  the  reader  may  not  have  had  the  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  training,  what  should  he  do  Pick  up  Adolescence 
and  plunge  into  it?  Not  by  any  means.  He  will  need  tools  to 
use  as  he  reads  it.  He  should  procure  two  of  the  best  English 
dictionaries  published,  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  all 
strange  words  is  marked;  one  of  the  very  best  medical  dic¬ 
tionaries;  a  first-class  Greek  and  also  a  first-class  Latin  dic¬ 
tionary;  and  these  should  be  on  the  table  close  at  hand. 
Whenever  Dr.  Hall  finds  it  better  to  coin  a  new  word,  he  puts 
his  genetic  psychology  to  work,  and  lo,  it  is  done! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subdivisions  of  the  first  volume 
is  the  Preface  in  which  the  author,  after  pointing  out  all  the 
barrenness  of  “  their  present  dishonorable  captivity  to  epis¬ 
temology  ”  (referring  to  the  old  psychology  and  pedagogics), 
holds  that  idealism,  metaphysics,  and  religion  spring  from  the 
basic  needs  of  the  human  soul.  Because  the  old  thinkers 
still  think  of  the  soul  in  a  pre-evolutionary  age,  i.  e.,  apriorism, 
creationism,  or  lapsed-back-into-more-antediluvianism,  g;uided 
by  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  lives  after  death  (an  idea  perhaps- 
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derived  from  shadows  and  dreams  of  lower  races),  has  pro- 
tHwced  a  bankrupt  psychology  without  a  soul.  This  arraign- 
»ment  cuts  out  a  good-sized  area  upon  which  many  epistemo¬ 
logical  and  psychological  battles  can  be  fought,  without  bring¬ 
ing  in  little  scrappy  bits  of  scientitfic  knowledge,  which,  in  most 
■erases,  leads  surface-thinkers  into  bald  materialism,  pantheism, 
'Or  idealistic  materialism.  At  any  rate,  a  good-sized  philosoph¬ 
ical  question  is  thrust  forward  at  this  point,  and  it  comes  up 
'above  the  threshold  of  consciousness  in  other  chapters  under 
different  forms.  It  is  at  this  point,  too,  that  Dr.  Hall  begins 
■with  Berkeley’s  ephebic  dreamery  about  the  existence  of  the 
‘external  world,  and  Hume’s  satirical  and  not  very  sincere 
♦corollary  of  the  negation  of  self  (which  Kant  took  with  such 
:grim  earnestness),  that  paved  the  way  since  for  so  much 
skeptical  thinking.  Dr.  Hall  thinks  that  man,  civilized  as  we 
now  know  him,  is  not  a  permanent  form  or  type,  but  that  this 
present  state  is  only  a  passing  phase  in  his  evolutionary  stage 
which  is  going  forward  rapidly  into  a  more  permanent  one. 
Our  present  state  of  consciousness  is  only  a  single  stage  and 
one  single  type  of  mind.  Granting  this  to  be  true,  which  is 
<luestionable,  then  it  follows  that  all  kinds  and  types  of  man 
should  be  studied  among  all  types  and  classes  of  peoples  and 
in  all  specimens  of  animated  nature.  All  these  distinct  states 
■of  mind  must  be  collected.  We  as  learners  must  go  to  school 
to  animals,  idiots,  criminals,  abnormalities,  children,  common 
people;  then  we  inventory  all  sentient  life, — tendencies  to  re- 
'tum  to  long-disused  functions,  submerged  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  instincts,  these  having  left  traces  to  guide  one  as  far-dis¬ 
tant  signboards  along  which  the  race  crawled  or  walked  or 
'flew  long  ages  ago.  With  such  a  background  as  this  and  out 
•of  it,  one  must  somehow  recognize  that  parts  of  the  race  have 
reached  pretty  firm  standing  and  working  ground,  whether  the 
wild  nature  has  been  trained  much  or  not  under  the  present 
•environment,  while  the  other  division  has  made  varying  de- 
_-gTees  of  progress.  Passing  to  the  institution  called  the  school, 
Dr.  Hall  would  admit  this  thing,  the  “  child,”  to  school  at 
;  about  the  age  of  eight,  having  fed  his  wild  nature  in  vicarious 
•ways  j)rior  to  this  on  his  ancestral  inheritance.  Instead  of 
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digging  around  for  himself,  as  did  his  primitive  ancestors,  he 
takes  their  experience  second-hand,  and  thus,  in  a  fashion, 
he  races  in  meteoric  speed  to  the  modem  schoolhouse.  No 
coquetting,  no  calling  medicines  confectionery,  is  permitted 
here.  It  is  downright  obedience  and  work.  The  keywords 
are  drill,  inculcation,  and  regimentation. 

The  method  now  should  be  mechanical,  repetitive,  authorita¬ 
tive,  dogmatic.  “  The  automatic  powers  are  at  their  apex. — 
do  and  teach  more  than  our  degenerate  pedagogy  knows  or 
dreams  of.”  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Hall  finds 
little  to  approve  in  our  modern  educational  methods  from  the 
kindergartens  thru  the  universities,  and  not  much  that  is  praise¬ 
worthy  in  the  home  life  of  the  people.  Many  of  his  strictures 
are,  no  doubt,  just;  some  are  founded,  perhaps,  on  imperfect 
data,  or  rather  imperfect  views  of  all  the  factors  that  work  as 
hidden  forces  in  the  formation  of  individualistic  freedom  and 
initiative.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  he  emphasizes  too 
much  what  one  may  call  the  “  freaks  of  the  race,”  without  giv¬ 
ing  sufficient  weight  to  the  average  steady-goers  who  make  up 
the  great  bulk  of  humanity. 

A  great  deal  of  the  chapter  on  “  Growth  in  height  and 
weight  ”  is  what  one  would  expect  to  find  in  any  standard 
work  on  human  embryology,  continued  until  the  infant  reaches 
maturity.  From  a  careful  perusal  of  this  discussion,  one  will 
have  an  excellent  oppKjrtunity  to  study  the  early  growth  in 
height  and  weight  of  children  of  both  sexes  and  of  different 
nationalities,  which  are  recorded  with  great  exactness.  Mean 
averages  are  ascertained  by  measuring  and  weighing  a  large 
number  of  children.  Diagrams  are  employed  to  impress  the 
eye  with  the  relative  values  of  each  year’s  growth  as  compared 
with  the  growth  of  previous  or  succeeding  years.  Here  is 
amassed  in  a  compact  space,  nearly  everything  of  value  that 
has  been  contributed  on  the  height  and  weight  of  children  in 
Europe  or  in  this  country,  illustrated  and  enforced  with 
numerous  extracts  and  references.  Those  who  are  curious 
to  pursue  this  investigation  further,  or  to  study  more  inten¬ 
sively  the  different  rates  of  increase  in  bodily  growth  for  any 
particular  year,  will  find  the  data  ready  to  hand  for  the  con- 
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firmation  or  rejection  of  all  sorts  of  preconceived  opinions. 
An  examination  of  the  different  tables  indicates  that  in  some 
countries  sexes  do  not  grow  so  rapidly  either  in  height  or 
weight  as  they  do  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  possible  that 
there  are  laws  governing  adolescence  similar  to  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  the  growth  of  trees  and  vegetables  in  different  zones  of 
the  world.  Climatic  conditions  have  more  influence,  doubt¬ 
less,  on  the  growth  of  the  human  body  after  birth  than  facti¬ 
tious  degrees  of  civilization.  As  an  illustration,  all  farmers 
know  that  “  horseweeds  ”  will  grow  higher  on  bottom  land 
under  the  same  conditions,  except  as  to  soil,  than  they  will 
grow  on  good  upland,  where  heat,  rain,  and  precipitation  are 
the  same,  tho  they  do  not  know  what  the  full  history  of  their 
phylogenetic  ancestors  may  have  been.  But  if  there  be  periods 
of  maximum  growth  in  either  sex  between  two  fixed  dates,  the 
studies  in  school  should  be  graduated  to  correspond  to  these 
periodic  variations,  if  such  an  arrangement  can  be  effected. 
There  is  an  impediment  here  which  nature  imposes, — children 
do  not  come  into  the  world  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  nor 
do  they  enter  upon  periodicity  at  the  same  age  in  their  studies. 
Again,  if  growing  children  lengthen  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
and  thicken  at  another,  and  if  these  periods  can  be  determined, 
educators  should  avail  themselves  of  this  information,  if  it  be 
procurable  and  usable,  as  an  aid  to  their  school  work,  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  normal  child  cannot  grow  and 
study  synchronously.  The  great  feature  in  theoretical  and 
practical  education  is  to  hit  on  simple  working  schemes, — 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

Discussion  of  this  subject  would  be  incomplete  unless  refer¬ 
ence  were  made  to  maternity  in  the  female,  and  its  bearing  on 
all  that  she  hopes  and  expects  to  be,  according  to  the  view  of 
the  author.  As  was  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  Dr.  Hall 
sees  but  one  great  function  for  females  and  that  is  mother¬ 
hood.  Every  other  interest  is  made  to  center  in,  and  to  re¬ 
volve  about,  this  one,  and  unless  this  is  made  the  prime  factor, 
the  race,  as  such,  is  doomed.  All  home,  school,  and  religious 
training  is  to  fit  for  this  one  central  function — the  rearing  of 
children.  Man  must  do  the  work,  woman  must  conceive  and 
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give  birth  to  good,  strong  children.  People,  therefore,  should 
turn  aside  largely  from  the  pursuits  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged,  and  give  their  attention  to  the  kinds  of  information 
of  which  scientific  stockmen  are  in  possession  as  to  raising 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs.  While  this  is  not  exactly  the 
line  of  argument  the  author  follows,  it  is  a  legitimate  infer¬ 
ence  from  all  that  is  implied  in  the  premises.  To  illustrate 
further  this  doctrine,  the  period  of  arrested  development  of 
which  some  educators  see  such  strong  evidence,  may,  as  the 
author  thinks,  suggest  the  stage  reached  by  some  presimian 
ancestor  who  came  to  a  sudden  stoppage,  and  his  modern 
descendant  never  gets  beyond  that  primitive  stage.  This  is 
an  easy  way  of  finding  “  a  somewhat  ”  to  fall  back  on,  altho  it 
does  not  explain  a  fact,  it  only  offers  a  shadow  of  suggestion 
for  an  explanation. 

The  presentation  in  the  second  chapter  which  treats  exclus¬ 
ively  of  the  “  Parts  of  the  body  and  of  the  different  organs  ”  is 
more  or  less  technical  and’  belongs  properly  to  anatomy  and 
physiology,  as  taught  in  the  medical  school.  The  growth  of  the 
human  body  as  a  unit  is  an  interesting  object  of  study  from  an 
educational  standpoint,  but  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  means 
of  knowing  the  relative  growths  of  the  different  organs  as  com¬ 
pared  with  each  other,  opens  up  a  minute  view  of  life  such  as 
never  dawned  seriously  on  the  mind  of  the  average  educator, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  always  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
average  practitioner  of  medicine.  If  it  were  possible  for  educa¬ 
tors  to  equip  themselves  thoroly  with  this  sort  of  knowledge  and 
then  disseminate  it  among  the  children,  the  general  offect 
would  be  pernicious  from  a  hygienic  standpoint.  It  is  well 
that  the  specialist  should  have  a  good  workable  knowledge  of 
the  sizes  of  the  different  organs  at  various  stages  of  the  child’s 
growth,  and  the  rates  of  increase,  but  too  much  introspection 
by  the  children  themselves  would  result  disastrously.  .The 
theory  upon  which  educators  for  years  have  been  at  work  has 
recognized  physical  growth  as  an  essential  element  to  be  fos¬ 
tered  in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  exercise,  rest,  recrea¬ 
tion  ;  nevertheless  the  child  should  be  largely  unconscious  of  his 
physical  condition.  For  all  practical  purposes,  these  well- 
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known  facts  are  ample  ^to  guide  one  in  the  education  of 
average  boys  and  girls.  On  the  rearing  of  children,  there  are 
good  books  without  end,  and  all  that  is  usually  needed  as  addi¬ 
tional  information  can  be  easily  supplied  by  the  two  grand¬ 
mothers  and  other  relatives  and  friends  of  the  baby,  who  have 
had  experience  in  taking  care  of  children.  Aboht  as  much  as 
the  teacher  really  needs,  is  to  observe  whether  the  child  seems 
to  be  well  formed,  is  growing  harmoniously,  has  good  health, 
enjoys  play  and  study,  and  that  its  head  is  not  abnormally 
large.  All  know  that  children  are  not  formed  alike,  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that  physically  they  vary,  while 
conforming  to  a  general  type.  Notwithstanding  the  vast 
amount  of  medical  and  anthropological  information  given  by 
Dr.  Hall,  certainly  one  phase  which  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  comparative  growth  of  children  is  not  given  the 
prominence  its  importance  demands, — that  knowledge  the  boys 
possess  about  those  with  whom  they  play.  From  personal  ob¬ 
servation,  the  writer  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  thoughts 
of  boys  dwell  but  very  little  upon  sexual  differences  in  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  in  Adolescence  the  distinguished  author  has 
raised  this  subject  to  a  degree  of  prominence  that  it  never 
reaches,  except  in  abnormals  or  sexual  degenerates.  Boys 
begin  early  in  life  to  think  of  what  they  will  do  when  they  grow 
to  be  men,  and  when  they  can  do  the  things  that  men  do.  With 
one  another  they  measure  their  hands,  fingers,  wrists,  feet, 
arms,  legs,  ankles,  thighs,  toes,  necks,  waists,  heads,  shoulders, 
often  show  one  another  what  big  bites  of  apples  they  can  take. 
They  run,  jump,  lift  weights,  throw  clods,  sticks,  stones,  climb 
trees,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  compete  with  one  another  in  feats 
of  skill  and  strength.  Their  thoughts  are  chiefly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  manhood  and  of  mannish  things.  The  boys  here  spoken 
of  were  brought  up  in  the  country  under  ordinary  home  in¬ 
fluences.  They  were  boys  who,  when  warm  weather  came, 
“  went  in  swimming,”  and  all  of  them  were  good  swimmers 
who  always  swam  naked  in  the  streams.  The  growth  and 
gradual  changes  a  boy  underwent  to  become  a  young  man  never 
excited  one-tenth  the  comment  that  it  did  for  a  boy  to  keep  on 
swimming  “  dog-fashion,”  after  he  had  learned  to  “  paddle.” 
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Pubescent  changes  were  simply  looked  upon  as  the  way 
nature  had  provided  for  a  boy  to  grow  into  manhood,  and  there 
was  no  false  modesty,  or  any  greater  concentration  of  thought 
given  to  this  phase  of  life  than  any  other.  The  thoughts  in  this 
particular  direction  were  about  like  those  on  matrimony,  own¬ 
ing  a  farm,  a  race-horse,  being  a  merchant,  or  any  other  remote 
topic  that  one  was  insensibly  approaching,  but  felt  that  he 
would  have  time  enough  to  give  his  attention  to  it  when  he  had 
to  face  it.  About  the  only  observation  of  significance  now  re¬ 
called,  and  it  was  a  commonplace  one,  was  that  some  boys 
developed  earlier  in  life  than  others,  just  as  did  other  “  scrubby 
stock.”  That  sexual  thoughts  occupy  a  very  large  sphere  of 
attention  of  a  boy  who  has  to  work  six  days  a  week,  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  writer’s  experience,  however  it  may  be 
with  others. 

In  discussing  growth  of  motor  power  and  function  Dr. 
Hall  gives  what  is  really  a  treatise  on  physical  exercise  that 
covers  107  printed  pages.  The  trend  of  the  discussion  is  that 
the  muscles  are  entitled  to  great  consideration,  since  they  con¬ 
stitute  by  weight  about  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  fentire  body. 
One  of  the  points  that  is  emphasized  is  the  age  of  sexual  matu¬ 
rity,  which  is  marked  by  a  great  outburst  of  muscular  growth, 
and  by  great  changes  in  its  direction  and  distribution.  It  is 
called  the  age  of  combat  between  males  for  the  possession  of 
females,  based  more  upon* a  supposed  analogy  than  upon  any 
deep  underlying  principle  in  nature.  If  this  theory  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  certain  male  animals  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
then  it  has  an  application ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  weak  line  of  argu¬ 
ment.  All  young  male  animals  of  normal  growth  like  to  “  play 
fight,”  but  this  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  A  few 
illustrations  that  are  well  known  to  all  farmers  who  lived  in 
Missouri  years  ago  serve  the  purpose.  After  “  gobbling  time  ” 
is  over  in  the  spring,  the  writer  has  seen  as  many  as  twenty 
wild  turkey-gobblers  in  a  flock,  and  they  would  run  together 
with  other  turkeys  till  the  next  spring  when  they  would  begin 
to  “  gobble,  strut,  and  fight  ”  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  quit. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  red  deer  that  once  inhabited  this  section 
of  the  country.  After  the  “  light  moon  ”  in  November 
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the  bucks  quit  fighting,  herded  together  till  April  or  May,  and 
then  they  lived  alone.  At  running  season  again,  they  had  a 
sort  of  “  mad  itch,”  but  it  did  not  last  long,  soon  spending  itself. 
With  boys  there  is  a  disposition  to  exercise  their  bodies  whether 
there  are  any  females  present  or  not,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
roosters,  dogs,  and  other  anirhals,  and  I  believe  this  is  so  of  all 
warm-blooded  animals.  It  is  certainly  true  of  many  species  of 
fish,  and  perhaps  of  some  insects.  The  disposition  to  fight 
springs  from  an  inherent,  belligerent  instinct  in  the  animals 
themselves.  All  wars  are  not  about  women. 

Few  will  be  found  to  dispute  the  assertion  made  by  Dr.  Hall 
that  the  farm  is  undoubtedly  the  best  school  for  the  motor 
development  of  a  growing  child.  Manual  training  as  now  in¬ 
stalled  in  most  American  schools  he  believes  to  be  incomplete. 
The  work  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  hands,  arms, 
shoulders,  and  back,  while  the  feet,  legs,  hips  are  not  much 
used,  except  as  pegs  to  brace  the  body  while  the  upper  extrem¬ 
ities  are  being  exercised.  So  far  manual  training  has  but  a 
limited  scope,  confined  chiefly  to  work  in  wood,  iron,  and  steel. 
We  do  not  seem  to  know  any  other  material  that  would  be  good 
or  that  can  be  used  to  sharpen  our  boys’  motor  wits  on.  With 
all  the  different  occupations  pursued  in  this  country,  it  does 
seem  that  a  dozen  basic  ones  might  be  chosen  for  educational 
purposes,  and  upon  this  point  Dr.  Hall  is  evidently  correct.- 
All  thoughtful  students  of  education  must  realize  that  at  pres¬ 
ent  no  broad  interpretation  can  be  given  to  manual  training; 
if  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  in  a  very  rudimentary  state.  We  are 
cautiously  feeling  our  way  over  the  ground.  To  quote  from 
H.  T.  Bailey,  a  master  in  any  art-craft  must  have  a  fourfold 
equipment :  i .  Ability  to  grasp  an  idea  and  to  embody  it ;  2. 
Power  to  utilize  all  the  nerves,  and  a  wide  repertory  of 
methods,  devices,  recipes,  discoveries,  and  machines ;  3. 
Knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  craft;  4.  Skill  in  technical 
processes.  The  latter  is  the  division  that  is  chiefly  emphasized 
in  American  schools. 

As  a  critique  on  current  manual  training,  in  pointing  out  its 
limitations.  Chapter  Three  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  by  far  the 
sanest  discussion  of  this  subject  yet  printed.  Yet  the  manual- 
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training  devotees  will  be  the  very  last  to  see  the  weaknesses 
pointed  out  and  how  the  whole  subject  may  be  freed  from  self- 
imposed  limitations.  For  plays,  games,  sports,  and  exercises, 
nearly  eveiything  Dr.  Hall  advocates  is  exceedingly  helpful. 
John  Locke  was  more  orthodox  on  the  subject  of  dancing,  when 
he  drew  the  lines  at  jigs,  which  Dr.  Hall  does  not  mention ;  but 
it  may  have  been  that  Locke  had  in  mind  “  Irish  jigs,”  which 
surely  would  not  be  well-pleasing  to  an  Englishman  some  two 
hundred  years  ago.  At  any  rate.  Dr.  Hall  believes  in  sane, 
bloodless  gymnastics,  divorced  from  barbaric  features,  and  a 
sort,  too,  that  would  reach  all  classes  of  students ;  however,  he 
is  not  averse  to  a  fight  now  and  then  to  clear  up  the  atmosphere. 
In  fact,  this  book  is  of  Love  and  Fight  pretty  much  all  the 
way  thru. 

The  treatment  of  “  Diseases  of  body  and  mind  ”  is  patterned 
after  the  discussions  found  in  most  recent  medical  works; 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  Dr.  Hall  is  by  the  later  writers 
who  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  Maudsley,  Ribot,  and 
others.  Without  being  a  pathological  treatise  on  diseases 
springing  from  the  follies  and  excesses  of  youth,  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  are  along  wholesome  and  rational  lines  and  deal 
with  matters  usually  treated  by  those  medical  authors  who  deal 
oxclusively  with  abnormal  cases  that  require  the  attention  of 
the  specialist.  If  room  for  criticism  exists,  it  is  that  the  excep¬ 
tional,  rather  than  the  normal,  is  brought  forward  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  condition.  That  life  is  being  lengthened  out  among  all 
the  most  enlightened  nations  may  be  construed  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  a  continuous  prolongation  of  the  mean  average  of 
individual  being,  and  rather  adverse  to  the  theory  advanced 
thruout  this  work. 

A  discussion  of  “  Juvenile  faults,  immoralities,  and  crimes  ” 
covers  eighty-four  pages.  In  reading  this  chapter  one  is  con¬ 
tinually .  reminded  of  the  reports  issued  each  year  by  State 
Boards  of  Charities,  and  the  literature  poured  forth  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  drunkenness  and  all 
its  attendant  evils  hideous  and  disgusting.  It  was  left  to  Tol¬ 
stoy  in  Sebastopol  and  to  Zola  in  La  Debacle  to  picture  war  in 
all  of  its  horrors,  and  Dr.  Hall  is  only  a  short  distance  in  the 
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rear  of  these  two  masterTrealists  in  painting  crime  in  all  its 
enormity.  Every  phase  of  criminal  statistics  is  paraded ;  tables 
and  diagrams  are  often  employed  to  enforce  an  argument  or  to 
illustrate  an  hypothesis.  Clergymen  who  make  it  a  point  to 
arouse  their  audiences  ought  to  read  this  chapter  to  gain  pith 
and  point  for  their  arguments,  and  educators  should  read  it  to 
know  how  depraved  some  of  the  material  is  that  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  schools  and  reformatories.  There  is  a  consolation 
derived  from  this  somber  picture  in  the  thought  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  mass  of  young  people 
in  this  country.  This  is  indeed  a  very  comforting  thought 
after  the  long  wandering  thru  this  dismal  enough  subject.  Dr. 

Hall  is  particular  happy  in  picking  out  warts  and  cancers  on  the 
body  politic,  and  in  painting  them  in  brilliant  colors. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  Dr.  Hall’s  first  volume  treats  of 
“  Literature,  biography,  and  history  as  applied  to  adolescence.’” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  chapters  of  the  book.  It  is 
so  charmingly  disappointing  in  what  one,  from  reading  the 
headlines,  would  expect  to  find.  It  is  really  a  treatise  on  the  I 

reading  of  distinguished  men  and  women.  The  author  wan-  |i 

clers  thru  all  that  has  been  written  and  from  many  sources ;  he 
lays  garlands  before  the  reader  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion  || 

or  unfashion.  It  is  in  this  chapter  that  one  catches  glimpses  [ 

still  lingering  in  the  author’s  mind  of  the  deep  and  subtle  in-  i 

fluence  Greek  thought  has  left  of  its  strange  and  weird  impres¬ 
sions  on  Dr.  Hall’s  mode  of  thinking,  tho  he  fancies  himself  en¬ 
tirely  unshackled  from  its  unfruitful  influence.  He  goes  thru 
the  old  writers  to  ascertain  what  they  thought  of  boys  and  men.  | 

He  comes  skipping  down  the  ages  as  gayly  as  a  Lacedemonian 
youth  going  forth  to  his  first  military  campaign,  now  intro-  | 

ducing  us  to  one  person  and  now  to  another.  He  literally  ji 

seems  to  have  come  out  from  under  the  spell  of  the  hideous  }: 

nightmare  into  which  Adolescence  had  submerged  him.  This  j| 

handicap  had  weighted  him  down  for  more  than  500  pages.  1 

He  slashes  right  and  left ;  he  smiles  and  laughs  and  makes  eyes  | 

at  good  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  He  throws  John  Stuart 
Mill  on  the  canvas  for  a  moment,  to  exhibit  his  training,  but 
he  does  not  tell  how  devoted  this  “  logic-chopping  machine  ”■ 
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was  to  his  wife,  and  how  all  of  the  light  of  the  world  grew 
suddenly  dark  when  she  died;  or  how  it  was  that  the  author 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy  became  inconsolable  when  his  wife 
passed  away.  .  But  it  is  a  delightful  chapter;  it  is  the  really 
great,  inspiring  chapter  in  the  volume.  It  is  worthy  to  take  its 
place  by  the  side  of  John  Burroughs’s  Literary  values,  and  this 
is  to  accord  it  high  praise. 

The  reader  encounters  his  first  philosophical  discussion  in  his 
progress  thru  Adolescence  when  he  reaches  the  chapter  on 
“  Feeling  and  psychic  evolution.”  The  author  is  confronted  at 
the  outset  with  some  of  the  deepest  world  problems,  and  he  has 
some  solutions,  tentative  ones  at  least,  that  he  is  paving  the  way 
to  bring  eventually  to  the  foreground.  In  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  discussion  of  the  different  systems  of  philosophy  he 
brings  forward  one  system  at  a  time  of  these  now  held  by  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race,  reviews  it  and  then  thrusts  it  aside. 
To  pass  in  review  old  theological  and  historical  questions,  and 
to  find  each  wanting,  is  a  very  heavy  piece  of  literary  work. 
Whether  all  of  these  will  ‘‘  stay  fixed  ”  as  Dr.  Hall  leaves  them, 
is  not  at  all  certain.  There  is  doubtless  more  of  the  author’s 
“  soul  travail  ”  put  into  this  short  chapter  than  into  all  the 
others  that  precede  it.  He  feels  himself  on  safe  ground  and  he 
argues  closely.  How  the  soul  started;  has  it  lived  continu¬ 
ously;  is  it  a  by-product  of  some  bodily  function;  how  it  has 
been  influenced  by  the  beliefs  of  the  past ;  what  is  it  in  its  es¬ 
sence  ;  how  does  it  get  outside  of  its  abode ;  what  is  meant  by 
its  immateriality?  All  these  and  many  other  issues  are  raised 
but  not  settled ;  the  lid  is  simply  tilted  so  that  one  can  look  into 
the  pot  and  see  it  boiling,  and  thus  the  author  balances  one 
theory  against  another  and  then  rejects,  elects  what  he  will  and 
goes  onward,  believing  that  the  “  best  and  only  key  to  truly  ex¬ 
plain  mind  in  man  is  mind  in  animals  from  which  he  sprang  in 
his  infancy,  which  so  faintly  recapitulates  them.”  Of  course 
this  lands  the  author  full-fledged  into  the  evolutionary  hypothe¬ 
sis,  “  up  to  all  pre-existing  lower  forms,”  and  out  of  a  low 
set  of  slimy  ancestors  we  have  been  developed.  This  is  as  far 
back  as  Dr.  Hall  takes  us,  and  there  the  ooze  or  slime  should 
have  been  pronounced  not  only  “  good,”  but  “  very  good  ”  1 
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If  this  be  the  full  and  last  deliverance  of  science  from  the 
g’enetic-philosophic  standpoint,  then  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  this  school  of  thinkers  has  been  “  swimming  in  a  tub,” 
rather  than  sailing  along  on  an  open,  flowing  current. 

Dr.  Hall  is  much  happier  tracing  a  soul  thru  its  stages  of 
development  than  he  is  building  up  a  great  theological  system, 
and  he  can  handle  his  material  better,  and  of  this  species  of 
handiwork  New  England  thinkers  have  been  felicitously  pro¬ 
lific,  yet  an  outsider,  living  in  this  part  of  our  country,  feels 
more  secure  in  following  him  with  a  good  lantern  thru  this 
dubious,  religious  quagmire. 

Altho  an  admirer  of  Dr.  Hall’s  broad  scholarship  and  wide 
learning,  yet  the  writer  is  more  deeply  interested  in  seeing 
how,  with  such  forceful  courage,  he  attacks  the  great  problems 
of  life,  whether  he  resolves  them  or  not.  As  a  tapster  of 
human  feelings,  he  is  certainly  a  master-workman,  and  he 
shows  his  skill  in  handling  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
stood  for  ages  as  perpetual  challenges  to  the  human  mind. 
His  is  a  soul  struggling,  tho  clogged  heavily,  upward  toward 
the  light.  It  may  be  a  very  difficult,  hazardous  feat,  even  for 
Dr.  Hall,  to  cut  away  all  his  moorings,  and  then  find  a  solid 
foundation  to  stand  on  afterwards.  He  has  certainly  worked 
a  few  of  his  problems  clear  thru  to  the  other  end,  and  he  is 
seeking  a  method  by  which  he  can  bind  all  into  an  unbroken 
chain. 

He  who  expects  a  heroic  or  romantic  treatment  of  “  Love  in 
adolescence,”  will  turn  away  from  the  reading  of  this  chapter 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  disappointment.  While  it  is 
based  on  sexual  differences,  it  is  put  on  a  sort  of  high  plane  of 
non-sentimental  love. — a  Platonic  kind  of  business,  a  mere 
matter-of-fact  affair  that  comes  like  sunshine  and  rain  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust.  As  to  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  the  treatment  is  restricted,  and  a  bit  shallow.  It  is  not 
the  love  that  novelists  portray  or  the  anatomists  of  the  human 
heart;  it  is  the  “  little  dry  sort,”  such  as  Holmes  knew  so  well 
how  to  slip  into  his  novels  as  side-issues.  There  is  a  broad 
kind  of  human  philanthropy  foreshadowed,  such  as  Charles 
Sumner  had  for  humanity,  which  spreads  out  and  reaches  all 
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the  world.  On  this  elevated  plateau,  so  to  speak.  Dr.  Hall 
seems  to  be  well  at  home.  That  kind  of  love  that  makes  one 
feel  very  happy,  or  very  miserable,  is  not  included  in  this  classi¬ 
fication. 

But  even  the  treatment  here  is  interesting,  just  as  everything 
is  interesting  upon  which  Dr.  Hall  chooses  to  speak, ^ — the  in¬ 
terest  lying  chiefly  in  his  view-p)oints.  The  discussion  as  a 
unity,  impresses  one  as  being  the  old  Greek  ideas  modified  by 
modem  accessories.  All  shades  of  sexual  opinions  and  in¬ 
fluences  are  given  with  a  degree  of  fullness  that  leaves  little  to 
be  desired  in  a  frigid  treatment  of  this  kind.  Somehow  the 
writer  feels  that  Dr.  Hall  should  have  warmed  up  into  a  mod¬ 
erate  glow  in  this  chapter,  even  if  he  had  had  to  dance  a  few 
minutes  before  writing  each  paragraph. 

Love,  so  to  speak,  is  made  in  the  next  chapter  to  take  on  a 
wider  meaning  in  the  “  Feelings  toward  nature.”  This  is  a 
theme  upon  which  artists  and  poets  have  dwelt  from  time 
immemorial,  and  here,  too,  is  found  the  basic  element  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  natural  sciences.  Again,  our  author  is  per¬ 
fectly  at  home  in  dealing  with  nature  as  a  great  educative  force. 
He  ranges  thru  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  at  will, 
fancy-free,  caring  little  whether  world  is  will,  or  the  world  is 
the  thought  of  him  who  thinks  it.  He  punctures  here  and 
there  pernicious  practices  that  have  grown  up  like  noxious 
weeds  in  our  educational  systems,  and  that  need  some  of  Her¬ 
cules’  strength  to  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots.  Truly  this  is  a 
section  for  schoolmasters. — those  who  teach  in  common 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges. — and  while  few  will  be 
likely  to  change  their  methods  of  teaching  after  reading  this 
chapter,  it  will  cause  many  to  stop  and  to  inquire  into  their  own 
methods,  and  to  endeavor  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  for 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.  A  tremendous  wealth  of  learning 
is  here  compressed  into  a  comparatively  small  space,  and  it 
ranks  in  importance  with  the  chapter  on  “  Literature,  biog¬ 
raphy,  and  history.”  It  shows  the  kaleidoscopic  nature  of 
Dr.  Hall’s  mind,  and  the  jerky  way  he  attacks  subjects,  as 
well  or  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  part  of  the  entire 
work. 
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Illustrations  of  “  Savage  public  initiations,  classical  ideals 
and  customs,  and  church  confirmations,”  are  produced  for  a 
twofold  purpose,— to  show  the  present  degree  of  culture  of  the 
primitive  peoples,  and  to  mark  the  distance  that  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  nations  have  traveled  in  the  upward  trend  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  looking  over  this  subject,  one  is  strongly  reminded  of 
the  discussions  of  primitive  races  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  other 
writers,  who  have  endeavored  to  find  the  key  that  explains  all 
there  is  in  the  present  by  reference  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  those  low  and  backward  races  of  the  earth,  just  as  they 
emerged  from  the  lowest  forms  of  savagery.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  this  view  of  the  subject  can  be  productive  of  no  im¬ 
portant  results  among  modern  nations  that  have  statutory  laws, 
defining  when  the  young  man  becomes  a  legally  qualified 
citizen. 

The  discussion  of  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  Jews,  is  instructive  from  a  comparative  view-point 
to  such  as  are  interested  in  investigations  of  this  kind.  To  the 
majority  of  readers  it  is  an  arid  region,  devoid  of  special  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  an  easy  transition  from  all  this  to  the  ”  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  conversion,”  which  is  a  part  of  the  same  subject.  In 
this  department  of  church  history  Dr.  Hall  again  shows  won¬ 
derful  tact  in  seizing  upon  a  mass  of  details  involving  religious 
enthusiasm  and  great  spiritual  awakenings  in  the  recorded  his¬ 
tory  of  the  race,  and  showing  how  apparently  insignificant  be¬ 
ginnings,  springing  up  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  have 
influenced  the  forward  movements  of  humanity.  This  chap¬ 
ter  might  as  well  have  been  called  a  ”  History  of  revivals,”  as 
far  as  the  subject-matter  is  concerned.  Statistics  are  used  to 
an  alarming  extent  to  determine  the  mean  average  age  at  which 
people  are  most  apt  to  unite  with  the  various  churches  of  the 
world.  Much  of  this  chapter  is  a  sort  of  sermon, — a  favorite 
method  Dr.  Hall  has  of  indicating  and  impressing  great  or 
solemn  truths.  Such  subjects  as  heaven,  hell,  death,  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  attractive 
themes,  and  they  have  a  deep  fascination  for  him  who  believes 
that  each  shall  be  punished  or  rewarded  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  Between  the  lines,  one  reads  the  arguments 
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of  his  soul  in  trying  to  balance  its  own  accounts  with  the  Great 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.  To  anyone  who  has  not  the 
time  to  read  a  large  number  of  books  on  the  religious  life, 
beliefs,  and  ceremonies  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world,  he 
will  find  as  much  as  is  really  valuable  or  useful  in  the  present 
chapter. 

Then  the  iuthor  wanders  intentionally  into  a  different  field. 
He  is  apparently  content  now  to  leave  love  for  the  other  sex, 
for  nature,  religious  doctrines  and  beliefs,  and  take  up  “  Socia? 
instincts  and  institutions.”  He  begins  with  the  different  mo¬ 
tives  that  lead  men  into  other  fields  of  activity ;  to  the  passions 
that  so  often  dominate  reason;  to  the  stimulus  of  fear  and" 
harmful  influences ;  to  pity,  remorse,  and  the  lashings  of  con¬ 
science';  to  the  patriotic  and  philanthropic  sentiments;  to  the 
school  and  the  home  as  social  institutions;  to  property,  sociaf 
judgments  and  values,  and  the  power  of  social  combinations. 
It  is  during  this  plastic  period,  when  youth  is  very  impressible, 
that  the  true  educator  can  wield  his  moral  force  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  in  shaping  the  characters  of  boys  and  young  men.  The 
teacher  who  can  control  the  social  instincts  of  his  pupils  per¬ 
forms  the  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  them. 

Dr.  Hall  is  again  at  his  best  in  treating  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  and  education.  Here  he  returns  to  the  positive  asser¬ 
tions  by  which  obedience  must  be  enforced  and  insisted  on,  in 
a  way  that  is  truly  refreshing.  After  this  outburst  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Dr.  Hall  bums  all  the  sappy  educational  structures 
he  finds  about  him,  by  claiming  that  the  chief  mental  training 
from  eight  to  twelve  is  arbitrary  memorization,  drill  habitua¬ 
tion  with  only  a  limited  appeal  to  the  understanding.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  the  brain  has  attained  nearly  its 
full  size,  the  gums  have  about  reached  their  maximum  sur¬ 
face,  growth  is  less  rapid,  and  the  power  to  resist  both  disease 
and  fatigue  is  strong  and  steady.  Discipline  in  reading,  spell¬ 
ing,  writing,  verbal  memory,  manual  training,  practicing 
musical  technique,  learning  names,  drill  in  arithmetic,  foreign 
languages  by  oral  methods,  and  correct  pronunciation,  should 
all  be  taught;  yea,  drilled  into  the  mental  fiber  of  the  child. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  bold  dash  backward  and  in  opposition 
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to  the  educational  theorists,  he  adds  insult  to  defiance  by  aver¬ 
ring  that  authority  should  now  take  precedence  of  reason. 
Neither  does  he  believe  in  much  explaining  to  children — 
**  which  slows  down  tuition.”  In  short,  this  is  the  age  of 
little  method  and  much  matter.  The  good  teacher  is  now  a 

pedotrieb  ”  or  “  boy-driver.”  “  Overaccuracy  is  atrophy.” 

Is  this  man  a  seer?  Has  he  seen  into  human  nature  far¬ 
ther  and  better  than  multiplied  thousands  of  others?  He  is 
neither  mad  nor  dreaming.  He  is  telling  the  teachers  of 
America  the  gospel  truth. 

Of  course,  this  attitude  toward  the  learner  is  not  to  last 
always.  At  the  sigpi  of  mannishness  a  change  comes  over  the 
stripling.  Our  methods  of  study  in  secondary  and  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  are  in^  an  advanced  stage  of  degenera¬ 
tion  so  far  as  concerns  our  greatest  organ, — the  intellect.  Dr. 
Hall  ascribes  this  lamentable  condition  of  affairs  to  the 
methods  of  teaching,  to  the  time  set  apart  for  unimportant  or 
useless  studies,  and  to  spending  time  on  certain  other  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  time  is  practically  wasted.  Baby  Latin  still  has 
a  hold  in  high  schools,  but  it  is  not  the  only  infant  there.  If 
high  schools  were  objects  of  castigation,  he  has  lashed  them 
with  many  stripes.  Admitting  that  his  assertions  are  too 
florid,  it  certainly  behooves  high-school  and  college  teachers 
to  pause  and  reflect  seriously  over  the  strong  accusations  he 
brings  forth.  No  class  of  schools  escapes  his  waspish  criti¬ 
cisms.  While  he  turns  up  root  and  branches,  yet  he  offers 
something  every  time  which  he  conceives  to  be  better  than 
what  he  has  displaced.  As  he  destroys,  so  he  reconstructs.  In 
order  to  arouse  the  endowed  colleges  from  what  he  considers 
their  lethargic  condition,  he  mildly  suggests  that  they  ought 
to  be  supervised;  that  the  courses  of  study,  sports,  and  col¬ 
lege  life  are  all  made  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  for  example,  and 
that  the  high-school  courses  of  study  are  now  cut  and  fashioned 
and  guaranteed  a  perfect  fit  by  the  colleges  and  universities 
above  them.  A  look  inside  the  great  institutions  reveals  the 
•deadening  routine  and  the  grinding  effects  of  over-organiza¬ 
tion.  Carlyle  is  hardly  grimmer  in  his  pamphlets.  An  ear¬ 
nest  man  striving  to  make  his  fellows  see  thru  shams  of  edu- 
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cation  like  a  prophet  of  old  anointed  from  on  high,  is  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  American  people. 

The  chapter  on  “  Adolescent  girls  and  their  education  ”  is  a 
summary  with  observations,  beginning  with  the  book  written 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Clarke.  The  question  is  still  on  the  “  firing- 
line”  and  Dr.  Hall  bombards  it  ferociously;  but  the  more  it 
is  discussed,  the  farther  the  disputants  are  apart.  The  latest 
phase  has  been  the  reaction  in  some  of  the  best  established  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  respect  to  the  male  students  in  their 
efforts  to  debar  women  from  the  highest  privileges,  unless 
they  are  reached  in  female  institutions.  Just  how  much  of 
this  opposition  is  founded  on  reason,  and  how  much  on  igno¬ 
rance,  would  be  hard  to  tell  at  present.  The  kernel  of  the 
matter  is,  that  outside  of  the  rougher,  the  more  boisterous 
element  in  college  or  university,  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
women  gaining  all  the  highest  prizes  and  standing  at  the  head 
of  their  classes  and  taking  adl  the  honors.  Of  course  this  will 
not  be  admitted,  but  it  is  the  truth  nevertheless. 

The  burden  of  Dr.  Hall’s  contention  is  that  women  should 
get  married,  and  become  mothers  of  large,  strapping  boys  and 
girls — a  whole  houseful.  In  throwing  up  one’s  hands  in 
surprise  before  embracing  this  doctrine  in  full,  one  can  only 
write  the  words,  “  perhaps,  if !  ”  and  pass  to  the  last  topic — 
the  “  Treatment  of  backward  races.” 

Descanting  upon  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  which  has 
assumed  such  magnificent  proportions  since  1897,  embracing 
nearly  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  globe  and  covering 
about  two-fifths  of  its  land  surface,  including  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  colonies  and  dependencies,  all  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  subject  to  a  few  civilized  nations,  it  presents  vast  and 
complicated  problems.  Here  Dr.  Hall  sees  the  nations  putting 
these  child  people  into  schools,  and  endeavoring  to  make  them 
take  up  the  white  man’s  civilization,  and  those  who  cannot  or 
will  not,  are  passing  away  as  the  great  beasts  of  the  forest  and 
plains  have  done  before  them.  In  all  savages,  he  sees  the 
great  need  of  watchful,  loving  care  and  time  for  adjustment 
to  their  new  condition.  To  force  them  precociously  produces 
the  same  disastrous  results  that  it  does  to  overstrain  and  over- 
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burden  childhood.  To  cdmmercialize  and  to  oppress  them 
with  work,  is  the  same  as  it  is  with  child  labor  on  a  large 
scale.  He  sees  ultimate  extinction  in  colonial  policies  as  they 
are  chiefly  conducted  at  present.  By  a  long  process  of  rea¬ 
soning,  interspersed  from  a  great  variety  of  sources  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  travelers,  naturalists,  and  missionaries  as  well  as 
sailors  and  soldiers,  observations  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  he  draws  somber  pictures.  He  shows  by  incontestable 
proof  how  partial  civilization  has  wholly  or  partially  blasted 
the  lives  of  the  contented  and  comparatively  happy  savages, 
happy  till  the  white  man  came  among  them.  His  conclusions 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  reached  by  Pearson  in  his 
work,  National  life  and  character.  To  give  point  to  this  line 
of  inquiry,  one  might  ask.  Why  are  they  dying  out?  Some 
are  boastful  enough  to  contend  that  it  is  owing  to  the  sort  of 
bungling  missionary  theology  and  of  do-as-you-please  economy 
that  are  foisted  upon  them. 

Approaching  the  Philippine  problems  without  any  colonial 
experience  of  our  own  and  little  to  learn  from  others.  Dr. 
Hall  does  not  take  the  most  roseate  view  of  the  future. 

From  our  experience  with  the  Indians  our  soldiers  have 
learned  severity,  and  from  contact  with  the  negro  we  have 
learned  contempt  for  dark  skins,  and  this  is  a  bad  preparation 
for  dealing  with  the  intricate  problems  in  these  islands.”  The 
only  safety  he  sees  is  to  go  back  to  first  principles — tho  we 
are  not  told  what  they  are — and  “  to  steer  by  stars  and  not 
by  coast  marks.”  He  next  pays  his  respects  to  South  Africa, 
and  makes  a  few  running  comments  on  conditions  there. 
When  he  touches  the  United  States,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
the  negro  physically  has  been  helped  by  the  new  conditions 
into  which  he  was  somewhat  violently  forced.  The  transition 
was  too  sudden.  Instead  of  the  improvident,  happy-go-lucky 
creature  as  he  was  in  ante-bellum  days.  Dr.  Hall  thinks  that 
insanity,  in  the  form  of  paresis,  has  assumed  metropolitan  pro¬ 
portions  among  them,  and  that  consumption  is  becoming  the 
scourge  of  the  race.  Yet  he  has  hope  for  the  negro  race  in 
America,  and  he  ventures  the  assertion  that  if  Booker  T, 
Washington  was  made  Autocrat  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
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neither  white  armies  nor  pedagogs  could  do  what  he  would 
accomplish  for  these  people.  If  the  white  people  of  the  North 
had  not  expected  so  much  of  the  negroes  of  the  South, — a 
simple-hearted,  affectionate  people. — and  had  permitted  them 
to  work  out  their  upward  movement  gradually,  their  head¬ 
way  would  have  been  more  substantial,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  any  backward  steps. 

The  negro  problem  will  have  to  solve  itself  by  the  aid  of  the 
two  races  most  interested — by  the  whites  and  the  blacks  them¬ 
selves  as  they  live  side  by  side.  It  is  a  problem  different  from 
any  other  social  problem  of  the  world,  from  the  fact  that  the 
backward  race  is  thousands  of  miles  from  its  original  habitat. 
There  is  no  other  parallel  case,  so  far  as  the  writer  now  re¬ 
calls,  anywhere  else  on  the  earth.  Elsewhere  the  white  race 
trampled  and  debauched  the  backward  races  under  various 
pretenses  on  their  own  land  and  in  their  own  homes,  and  these 
chapters  are  the  very  darkest  in  history.  In  brief,  the  choice 
has  been,  submit  or  die. 

It  is  useless  to  continue  further.  To  get  the  full  gist  of 
Dr.  Hall’s  argument,  one  should  read  it  thru  and  ponder  over 
it.  This  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  do.  In  no  other  book 
that  he  has  ever  read,  did  he  find  so  much  to  oppose  or  so  much 
to  appreciate.  It  is  a  marvelous  work;  great  in  its  material, 
wonderful  in  its  conception,  kaleidoscopic  in  its  phases,  but 
disjointed  in  its  logic. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  op  Schools, 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 


ANNUAL  SURVEY  OF  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
PROGRESS^ 

No  one  can  attempt  a  general  survey  of  the  condition  of 
moral  and  religious  education  in  America  without  becoming 
acutely  conscious  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  task.  The 
age  in  which  we  live,  taught  by  many  failures,  has  learned  to 
distrust  swift  and  easy  generalizations.  It  prefers  the  micro¬ 
scope  to  the  field-glass.  It  has  insisted  on  division  of  labor  in 
the  intellectual  as  in  the  industrial  realm,  and,  absorbed  in  the 
investigation  of  individual  objects,  events,  or  movements,  is 
quite  willing  to  leave  to  the  future  those  great  co-ordinations, 
and  syntheses  for  which  the  present  day  feels  so  keenly  its 
incompetence.  But,  in  addition  to  this  general  tendency  of 
the  time-spirit,  which  holds  us  back  from  rash  conclusions  in 
every  realm,  there  are  two  special  difficulties  in  this  particular 
field. 

The  first  one  is  that  statistics  and  formal  reports  can  never 
adequately  record  moral  and  religious  conditions.  The  report 
of  a  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  can  be  made  fairly 
concrete  and  exact.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  periods  spent  in  recitation  per  week,  the  number  who 
successfully  pass  examinations,  the  amount  invested  in  labora¬ 
tories  and  libraries — these  facts  properly  tabulated  for  a  series 
of  years  and  reduced  to  percentage,  may  give  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  the  growth  and  efficiency  of  the  school.  But  a  report 
on  moral  and  religious  development  cannot  be  thus'reduced  to 
diagrams  and  tables.  It  deals  with  forces  peculiarly  in¬ 
tangible,  subtle,  and  illusive.  There  is  somewhat  involved  of 
which  we  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth. 
Such  a  report  must  be,  on  the  whole,  qualitative  rather  than 
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quantitative.  It  has  to  do  with  ideals  and  atmosphere  rather 
than  certificates  and  diplomas.  It  must  be  a  series  of  im¬ 
pressions  rather  than  a  statement  of  percentages,  since  it  deals 
with  “  thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed  into  a  narrow  act.”  The 
essential  facts  of  religious  growth  usually  escape  the  census- 
taker,  and  must  be  felt  in  order  to  be  known. 

A  second  difficulty  arises  from  the  impossibility — a  happy 
one  it  is— of  dissecting  out  moral  education  from  education  in 
general.  The  two  are  so  inextricably  intertwined  both  in  the 
human  powers  to  which  they  appeal,  and  in  all  their  history, 
that  so  long  as  morality  belongs  to  all  conduct,  and  religion 
mingles  with  all  life,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  dissect  out 
a  portion  of  a  man’s  training  and  say :  “  This  is  religious 
growth ;  the  rest  is  merely  secular.” 

Yet,  tho  we  cannot  separate,  we  can  discuss  certain  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  educational  process.  We  may  with  profit  discuss 
physical  education,  even  tho  every  physical  fact  is  inwoven 
with  the  intellectual  life.  We  may  discuss  industrial  educa¬ 
tion,  even  tho  all  education  affects  deeply  the  industrial  life 
of  our  time.  So  we  can  discuss  moral  training,  even  tho  we 
gladly  recognize  that  all  good  education  is  education  in  good¬ 
ness,  and  all  right  training  is  training  in  doing  right.  The 
question  before  us  is,  then,  how  far  our  entire  educational 
apparatus,  from  kindergarten  to  university,  is  adequately  per¬ 
forming  the  function  of  character-building,  and  especially 
whether  the  agencies  which  have  been  established  with  this 
avowed  purpose  are  increasingly  efficient  in  their  work. 

I.  The  most  cursory  review  of  the  past  year  makes  it  clear 
that  these  twelve  months  have  been,  in  the  field  we  are  study¬ 
ing,  a  time  of  unprecedented  agitation  and  activity.  In  the 
correspondence  which  I  have  had  with  leaders  of  religious 
thought  and  action  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  unanimous 
report  is  one  of  stir,  fermentation,  and  incessant  debate.  The 
slumbers  of  years  have  been  broken,  (^omplacency  is  abol¬ 
ished.  The  disciples  of  the  status  quo  no  longer  dominate  the 
entire  situation.  A  ”  divine  discontent  ”  has  spread  thruout 
the  land.  All  of  us,  pastors,  teachers,  educators,  lay-workers, 
have  entered  into  a  period  of  serious  self-examination.  Every- 
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where  men  are  asking  why'it  is  that,  with  all  the  agencies  in¬ 
herited  from  our  fathers  or  newly  organized  in  our  time,  with 
all  the  preaching  and  teaching  and  organization  and  literature 
at  our  command,  great  ethical  abuses  continue  unabated  or 
increased  in  modern  society,  why  our  children  are  so  ignorant 
of  the  Bible,  why  respect  for  law  and  order  diminishes,  and 
the  moral  leadership  of  the  Christian  Church  is  not  so  evi¬ 
dent  as  in  a  former  time.  On  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit, 
in  books  and  magazines,  in  conventions  and  ..assemblies  and 
summer  schools,  in  colleges  and  universitiesj  the  discussion 
has  been  constant,  keen,  and  eager.  Some  have  claimed  that 
the  great  defects  of  the  social  order  are  due  chiefly  to  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  primary  and  secondary  education.  Public-school 
principals  and  superintendents  have  debated  the  moral  tend¬ 
encies  of  the  modern  school,  its  influence  on  manners  and 
conduct,  and  its  relation  to  home  and  society.  The  Sunday 
School  has  been  heard  asking  in  many  places  the  old  question ; 
“  What  lack  I  yet  ?  ”  and  our  generation  has  been  smitten  with 
a  general  conviction  of  educational  sin.  Religious  denomina¬ 
tions  have  constantly  discussed  the  true  function  of  their 
academies  and  private  schools,  and  have  reorganized  their 
societies  for  ministerial  aid.  Churches  have  been  led  to  exalt 
the  teaching  function  of  the  ministry,  and  pastors  have  in 
many  regions  begun  to  experiment  with  classes  for  pastoral 
instruction  and  training.  The  publishing  houses  have  teemed 
with  all  kinds  of  “  helps,”  manuals,  primers,  studies,  com¬ 
mentaries,  and  histories,  of  all  grades  of  efficiency  or  de¬ 
ficiency.  Theological  seminaries  have  felt  the  quickening,  and 
yielded  in  some  cases  to  new  ideals. 

New  organizations  have  been  formed  for  Bible  study.  One 
of  these,  the  American  Bible  League,  held  its  second  public 
convention  in  Boston  in  December.  During  the  sessions  of 
three  days  about  twenty  addresses  were  delivered  on  Biblical 
subjects,  and  great  interest  was  manifested  both  by  the  speak¬ 
ers  and  the  public.  Membership  in  the  League  is  limited  to 
persons  signing  a  statement  as  to  certain  conclusions  already 
reached  regarding  the  Scriptures,  and  a  series  of  text-books  is 
to  be  issued  explaining  and  defending  such  conclusions.  Cer- 
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tainly  all  sincere  and  genuine  investigation  is  to  be  welcomed. 
We  have  learned  to  tolerate  various  types  of  study  and  to  re¬ 
joice  in  all  sincere  endeavor  to  interpret  the  sacred  writings. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  needs  of  the  eighty  millions  in  the 
republic  should  be  met  by  any  one  type  of  study  or  student. 
If  men  and  women  are  induced  by  any  method  whatever  to 
expose  their  minds  day  after  day  to  the  message  of  apostles 
and  prophets,  therein  we  rejoice  and  will  rejoice.  The  spirit 
of  disdain  is  as  unpedagogical  as  it  is  un-Christian.  Any  at¬ 
tempts  are  better  than  indifference  and  inertia. 

But  indifference  has  been  steadily  vanishing.  The  past  year 
has  been  marked  by  unusual  evangelistic  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  churches,  both  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain.  Spirit¬ 
ual  awakenings  of  peculiar  power  have  been  witnessed  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities,  and  great  multitudes  have  become  conscious  of  the 
unseen  and  eternal.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  past,  such 
movements  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  zeal  in  education.  In 
the  white  heat  of  religious  conviction  were  born  most  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  church.  We  cannot  forget  that 
three  of  the  greatest  evangelists  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
Charles  G.  Finney,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  and  Dwight  L. 
Moody — gave  their  closing  years  largely  to  the  founding  of 
Christian  schools  which  are  still  their  enduring  monument. 
Out  of  those  who  have  felt  the  breath  of  religious  aspiration 
this  past  year,  we  may  expect  many  to  become  educational 
leaders  and  founders.  One  of  our  great  needs  is  to  achieve 
in  America  what  has  long  been  seen  in  Great  Britain,  the 
union  of  candid,  patient  scholarship  with  genuine  fervor  in 
religious  and  philanthropic  endeavor. 

2.  A  second  noteworthy  tendency  of  the  past  year  is  the 
growing  sense  of  the  underlying  unity  of  all  agencies  aiming 
at  moral  and  religious  development.  One  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  our  generation  is  the  way  in  which  strong  minds  in 
every  branch  of  the  church  and  every  region  of  the  country 
are  overcoming  obstacles,  overleaping  barriers,  and  feeling  the 
thrill  of  conscious  power.  But  this  solidarity  is  to  be  realized 
not  merely  among  persons,  but  among  groups  of  persons  who 
in  various  ways  are  striving  toward  a  common  goal.  To 
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quote  words  applied  by  President  McKinley  to  another  subject : 
“  The  era  of  reciprocity  has  come.”  For  men  to  stand  apart 
forever  in  religious  education  simply  because  by  inheritance  or 
by  preference  they  differ  in  liturgical  forms  or  philosophical 
explanations  or  theological  formulas,  while  their  fundamental 
aims  are  one,  is  to  entail  upon  our  generation  enormous  edu¬ 
cational  loss  as  well  as  moral  enfeeblement.  We  are  coming 
every  year  more  deeply  to  realize  that  we  must  be  broad 
enough  to  make  room  for  broad  men,  and  tolerant  enough  to 
tolerate  the  intolerant.  Differences  in  definition  or  mode  of 
approach  to  common  problems  must  not  be  allowed  to  erect  in¬ 
superable  barriers  between  men  whose  objects  and  aspirations 
are  identical.  When  the  spirit  of  unity,  which  is  wholly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  any  chimerical  desire  for  uniformity,  cannot  achieve 
its  goal  by  conventional  and  accustomed  paths,  it  frequently 
goes  outside  of  them  and  creates  new  paths,  as  a  river  under 
the  impact  of  a  freshet  overleaps  its  banks,  carves  out  for  it¬ 
self  new  channels,  and  by  unmapped  and  undreamed-of  passages 
finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Organizations  not  mentioned  in  any 
church  councils',  destitute  of  ecclesiastical  recognition,  have 
sprung  up  in  many  places  this  past  year,  for  Bible  study,  for 
training  of  teachers,  for  study  of  mission  fields,  because  the 
tide  of  life  has  seemed  greater  and  swifter  than  the  old  chan¬ 
nels  could  convey.  In  some  States  the  Federation  of  Churches 
has  assumed  educational  functions.  In  Rhode  Island  this 
Federation  has  created  a  “  committee  on  public  education,” 
which  as  its  first  work  will  send  letters  to  every  pastor  in  the 
State,  inquiring  as  to  what  is  being  done  by  the  churches  in 
systematic  instruction  in  church  history,  in  the  Bible,  in  morals, 
in  the  duties  of  citizenship,  etc.  The  results  thus  attained  are 
to  be  tabulated  and  sent  to  every  pastor  in  the  State,  that  the 
experience  of  each  may  be  placed  at  the  service  of  all.  The 
place  of  the  home  in  our  national  scheme  of  education  is  now 
receiving  greatly  increased  emphasis.  The  National  Council 
of  Congregational  Churches  in  October  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  meet  at  once  and  study  the  whole  subject  of  the  relation 
of  the  home  to  the  church  and  the  school,  and  report  three 
years  later.  The  study  of  sociology  is  compelling  a  new  valu- 
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ation  of  the  home  as  central  in  society.  It  is  realized  more 
and  more  clearly  that  parents,  whether  in  homes  of  poverty 
or  wealth,  cannot  farm  out  their  children  to  public  or  private 
institutions  without  social  disaster.  No  progress  in  schools 
will  ever  make  them  fit  substitutes  for  the  atmosphere  and 
training  of  a  wise,  sympathetic,  and  reverent  home.  The  pub¬ 
lic  schools  are  awaking  to  their  duty,  and  placing  new  em¬ 
phasis  on  conduct,  on  truth,  on  good  manners,  cn  the  duty  of 
public  service.  There  is  a  pronounced  reaction  against  the 
extreme  secularization  of  the  schools.  In  the  South  the  con¬ 
viction  persists  that  the  Bible  should  have  some  place,  not  yet 
fully  defined,  in  school  life.  The  constitution  of  Mississippi, 
which  prohibits  any  attempt  “  to  exclude  the  Holy  Bible  from 
use  ia  any  public  school,”  reflects  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  Southern  in  distinction  from  many  of  the  Northern  States. 
But  in  North  and  South  alike,  the  conviction  grows  apace 
that  all  these  agencies,  in  so  far  as  they  are  one  in  aim, 
must  become  one  in  effort  and  must  co-operate  in  that  char¬ 
acter-building  without  which  none  of  our  institutions  can 
endure. 

3.  A  third  characteristic  of  the  past  year  is  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  contact  with  reality  in  religious,  as  in  intellectual, 
education.  In  the  intellectual  realm  the  change  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  has  been  the  most  noteworthy  advance  of  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  century.  In  all  elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  in  all  college  and  university  courses,  the  tendency 
has  been  steadily  away  from  words  to  things,  from  sym¬ 
bol  to  object,  from  text-book  to  laboratory,  from  learning  by 
rote  to  learning  by  doing.  The  schools  in  which  the  three  R's 
used  to  absorb  the  entire  attention  are  now  giving  large  place 
to  nature  study,  to  manual  training,  to  domestic  science,  to 
sewing,  weaving,  molding  in  clay,  and  the  actual  practice  of 
the  arts  by  which  civilization  has  advanced:  It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  spell  and  pronounce  and  define  the  words  “  elec¬ 
tricity  ”  or  “  oxygen,”  and  to  reproduce  what  the  books  say 
about  them;  but  the  pupil  must  experiment  for  himself  with 
natural  powers  and  substances,  must  even  in  elementary  courses 
interrogate  nature  at  first  hand,  and  record  his  own  results. 
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It  is  impossible  that  this  change  in  the  method  of  education 
should  not  be  felt  in  the  religious  realm.  It  is  now  believed 
that  “  the  whole  duty  of  man  ”  cannot  be  learned  merely  from 
the  catechism,  but  that  “  if  any  man  will  do,  ...  he  shall 
know.”  It  is  realized  that  the  duties  of  justice,  benevolence, 
self-sacrifice,  and  truthfulness  will  not  be  fulfilled  by  memoriz¬ 
ing  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  however  important  such  exer¬ 
cise  may  be,  but  by  actual  practice  of  these  virtues  under  com¬ 
petent  guidance.  We  are  seeing  more  clearly  than  ever  that 
every  church  is  a  school  of  character,  and  every  community 
a  laboratory  for  the  testing  and  verification  of  the  ancient  pre¬ 
cepts  of  religion.  There  is  a  growing  distrust  of  the  a  priori 
and  dogmatic  method,  and  a  willingness  to  examine  candidly 
afid  patiently  the  ultimate  facts.  There  is  a  generally  in¬ 
creasing  desire  to  face  all  facts  in  psychology,  in  literary 
criticism,  in  historical  research,  in  natural  science,  with  the 
conviction  that  no  truth,  adequately  tested  and  fearlessly  pro¬ 
claimed,  can  ultimately  damage  either  morality  or  faith.  Re¬ 
ligious  institutions  are  naturally  and  rightly  conservative 
forces,  since  they  embody  results  for  which  generations  have 
labored  and  striven.  But  those  institutions  can  endure  only 
as  they  steadily  face  the  sunrise,  and  because  of  their  inherent 
strength  dare  to  make  room  for  the  arrival  of  new  conceptions 
of  truth.  The  conviction  is  everywhere  growing  that,  in  the 
words  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  “  the  universe  of  God  is  fire¬ 
proof,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  strike  a  match.”  If  this  passion 
for  reality  has  led  in  some  instances  to  unconventional  ex¬ 
pressions  of  religious  faith,  and  to  movements  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  and  classify,  yet  on  the  whole  we  have  come 
to  see  that  any  kind  of  expression  and  aspiration  is  better 
than  the  sleek  apathy  which  is  content  with  outer  correctness 
and  is  destitute  of  moral  dynamic. 

But  the  progress  of  the  year  may  be  seen  not  only  in  for¬ 
ward  movements  and  tendencies;  it  may  be  seen  as  clearly  in 
growing  consciousness  of  weakness  and  defect.  In  two  re¬ 
spects  the  moral  leaders  of  our  time  are  obviously  conscious 
of  a  weakness  which  extends  thru  all  our  educational  life. 
They  acknowledge  a  lack  of  thoroness  in  method,  and  a  lack 
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of  imperativeness  in  motive.  Let  us  consider  the  last  of  these 
first. 

4.  There  is  a  general  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  edu¬ 
cators  that  the  children  and  young  people  of  our  time  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  sense  of  the  imperativeness  of  both  morality  and 
religion.  Our  children  are  more  alert,  sensitive,  and  observant 
in  realms  of  nature  and  art  than  ever  before;  their  senses  are 
trained  at  an  early  age;  their  interests  are  many  and  diversi¬ 
fied;  their  powers  are  awakened  and  stimulated  by  novel  and 
striking  methods  of  teaching;  the  contact  of  the  school  with 
society  is  closer  than  ever.  But  the  sense  of  duty  is  not  so  pro¬ 
found  as  formerly,  and  the  moral  law  seems  less  majestic  and 
commanding  than  to  a  former  generation.  “  Our  greatest 
weakness,”  writes  one  New  England  college  president,  “  is  a 
lack  of  decision  and  strength  in  the  assertion  of  rightful  au¬ 
thority  and  a  consequent  lack  of  training  in  the  fundamental 
duty  of  obedience.  .  .  .  The  voice  of  command,  based  upon 
the  eternal  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  addressed  to 
the  conscience  and  the  will,  is  seldom  heard.” 

Other  writers  echo  the  opinion  that  the  great  defect  of 
childhood  to-day  is  the  lack  of  the  spirit  of  acknowledgment  of 
rightful  authority.  The  children  of  the  submerged  tenth  vie 
with  the  children  of  the  nouveaux  riches  in  ignoring  law,  both 
human  and  divine.  The  awe  which  former  generations  of 
children  felt  in  the  presence  of  superior  wisdom,  age,  and 
experience  has  given  place  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  mocked  the  prophet  Elisha,  while  the  avenging  bears 
are  apparently  now  extinct.  The  general  neglect  of  home 
training,  combined  with  the  absence  of  ethical  instruction 
in  many  schools,  is  having  its  inevitable  result.  The  sanc¬ 
tions  of  the  moral  law  are  not  defied,  they  simply  are  not  felt 
or  even  perceived.  Things  are  done  if  they  are  attractive; 
otherwise  they  are  passed  and  forgotten.  The  fading  in  the 
modem  world  of  a  vivid  sense  of  the  imminence  of  future 
reward  or  punishment,  the  lessening  at  the  same  time  of  re¬ 
straint  in  home  and  school,  and  the  constant  consultation  of 
the  pupil’s  tastes  and  choices,  demanded  by  the  extension  of 
the  elective  system  downwards,  and  the  kindergarten  upwards 
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— all  this  is  apparent  in  'growing  disrespect  for  law,  in  im¬ 
patience  of  social  control,  and  in  an  egoistic  type  of  morality. 
“  The  sacrificial  ideal  of  life  is  almost  wholly  out  of  view,” 
writes  a  most  thoughtful  religious  leader.  It  deserves  to  be 
considered  whether  the  kindergarten,  with  all  its  beautiful 
tenderness,  its  care  for  the  individual,  its  rightful  exaltation 
of  play,  may  not  often  retain  children  too  long,  and  so  pre¬ 
vent  their  entrance  into  a  discipline  which  exalts  obligation, 
distinguishes  sharply  between  work  and  play,  and  produces  a 
hardier  moral  type.  It  may  well  be  considered  whether  the 
doctrine  of  interest,  which  has  wrought  so  beneficent  changes 
in  modern  education,  has  not  in  some  quarters  been  totally 
misunderstood,  and  led  to  the  idea  that  duty  is  binding  only  so 
long  as  it  is  attractive.  It  may  be  considered  whether  the 
elective  system,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  individual  and  development  of  diverse  talents  and  call¬ 
ings,  may  not  have  been  so  abused  as  to  lead  to  the  virtual  in¬ 
ference  that  religious  life  is  optional,  to  be  sought  by  those  who 
can  afford  the  time  and  effort,  rather  than  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  a  complete  humanity.  Certainly  many  col¬ 
lege  men  of  to-day  tend  to  the  position  that  religious  convic¬ 
tion  and  emotion  are  very  suitable  for  some  temperaments,  but 
not  to  be  expected  by  others.  The  idea  of  specialization  seems 
to  be  carried  in  some  cases  into  the  moral  and  religious  realm, 
and  it  is  held  that,  while  some  men  have  the  gift  of  religious 
possibility,  or  are  called  to  a  sacrificial  life,  others  are  in¬ 
capable  of  such  ideals  and  may  well  be  content  with  industrial 
or  financial  success.  The  consciousness  of  defect  in  these 
lines  is  so  widespread  that  the  letters  recently  received  read 
like  reports  from  some  great  confessional.  I  quote  only  two : 
one  from  a  college  president,  the  other  from  the  president  of 
a  theological  seminary.  The  president  of  one  of  our  largest 
women’s  colleges  writes : 

“  We  sugar-coat  all  our  pills  of  leaiming.  Is  there  not  a 
wholesome  tonic  in  the  old-fashioned  method  of  learning  the 
disagreeable  thing,  of  being  sure  that  two  and  two  do  make 
four  and  can  by  no  possibility  be  twisted  into  anything  else? 
The  hard  places  of  life  must  be  faced  sooner  or  later,  and  tho 
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one  wants  to  shield  children  and  young  people  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  yet  it  is  no  true  education  which  does  not  give  them  a  cer¬ 
tain  hardness  of  intellectual  and  moral  fiber,  which  will  enable 
them  to  face  their  own  difticulties,  and  to  accept  even  defeat 
always  with  a  strong  puqwse  of  turning  it  into  victory.  Is 
there  not  such  a  thing  as  carrying  the  doctrine  of  working  in 
the  line  of  least  resistance  too  far,  both  in  intellectual  and  moral 
matters  ?  ” 

The  president  of  one  of  our  most  influential  theological  semi¬ 
naries  makes  the  same  analysis  in  other  words : 

“  If  I  may  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  chief 
moral  weakness  in  American  education,  I  would  say  that  it 
consists  in  emphasis  upon  the  idea  that  the  way  to  educate 
children  is  to  interest  them.  This  descends  to  amusement; 
and  I  have  found  many  parents,  both  East  and  West  in  this 
country,  complain  that  their  children  were  not  trained  to  habits 
of  study.  That  is  to  say,  the  great  principle,  that  education 
has  to  do  more  with  the  will  than  with  any  other  function  of 
consciousness,  is  neglected  to  an  alarming  extent.  This  must 
exert  an  adverse  influence  upon  the  w’hole  moral  development 
of  the  child.  It  gives  rise  not  only  to  the  thirst  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  also  to  the  inclination  to  move  in  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  to  a  sentimental  view  of  life  as  a  whole. 
Sentimentalism  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  danger  in  the  atmosphere 
of  contemporary  religion.” 

When  a  general  defect  in  the  educational  process  of  a  nation 
thus  rises  into  the  consciousness  of  intellectual  leaders,  and  is 
frankly  analyzed  and  expressed,  we  are  justified  in  recording 
real  educational  progress. 

5.  Closely  connected  with  this  defect  is  another, — the  lack 
of  thoroness  in  thought  and  action.  The  superficiality  in 
Bible  study,  which  has  often  prevailed  in  the  past,  is  simply 
part  of  a  general  contentment  with  the  surface  of  things. 
Everywhere  we  see-tlic  alertness,  eag'erness  and  movement ;  but 
there  is  a  demand  for  swift  results  which  allows  little  time 
for  the  rij^ing  of  knowledge  into  wisdom.  It  is  the  general 
conviction  of  college  teachers  that,  while  the  freshmen  of  to¬ 
day  know  more  than  their  fathers  knew  at  the  same  age,  they 
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are  inferior  to  their  fathers  in  logical  strength,  in  power  of 
concentration,  and  in  the  faculty  of  sustained  thought. 
“  They  all  lack  continuity  of  thinking,”  writes  one  university 
professor.  Out  of  such  conditions  we  can  see  how  easily  may 
arise  the  flippancy,  irreverence,  and  irresponsibility  which  are 
not  unknown  in  any  public  or  private  school.  The  haste  to  be 
wise  may  be  as  fatal  as  the  haste  to  be  rich.  Whether  in  study 
of  the  Bible  or  of  the  stars  or  of  American  history,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  hurry  which  is  inimical  not  only  to  true  knowledge, 
but  to  depth  of  personality  and  poise  of  character.  “  What  is 
needed,”  writes  a  New  England  college  president,  “  is  mainly 
impulse  and  motive;  we  are  supplying  skill  and  tools.  Our 
efforts  and  training  are  centered  on  getting  rather  than  on 
being.”  But  a  consciousness  of  this  deficiency,  instead  of  being 
cause  for  discouragement,  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  step 
in  its  abolition.  A  sign  of  genuine  progress  is  that  teachers 
and  leaders  are  everywhere  declining  to  join-  in  the  demand 
for  immediate  results  and  are  seeking  a  permanent  deposit  in 
the  character  and  life  of  the  pupil. 

II.  If,  then,  our  general  survey  shows  decided  progress  in 
unprecedented  activity,  in  increasing  solidarity  of  educational 
forces,  in  a  growing  demand  for  reality,  in  a  growing  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  lack  of  imperativeness  in  motive  and  thoro- 
ness  in  method,  we  are  prepared  to  examine  certain  specific 
agencies  thru  which  our  generation  is  seeking  to  supply  its 
deficiencies  and  realize  its  aspirations.  The  detailed  study  of 
these  agencies  belongs  to  the  various  departments  of  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  Association.  Those  departments  are  seven¬ 
teen  in  number — far  too  many  to  be  even  mentioned  in  this 
general  survey.  Every  one  of  them  includes  activities  that 
well  deserve  study,  and  the  progress  of  the  Association  as  a 
whole  depends  chiefly  on  the  independent  development  of  each 
department  along  its  own  line  of  investigation.  But  there 
are  four  agencies  in  religious  education  which  are  so  vitally 
important  that  we  cannot  in  the  most  cursory  review  fail  to 
note  their  advance.  These  are  the  literature  of  educational 
method,  the  Sunday  School,  the  Young  People’s  Societies,  the 
colleges,  and  the  theological  seminaries. 
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I.  The  year  has  been  notable  for  its  publications  dealing 
with  the  principles  and  methods  of  religious  education.  These 
publications  are  marked  by  a  broader  outlook  and  a  more 
philosophical  treatment  than  any  previously  put  forth.  The 
merely  homiletic  has  given  place  to  the  genuinely  educational, 
and  the  life  of  the  spirit  has  at  last  appeared  as  worthy  of 
serious  study  as  the  purely  cognitive  or  the  logical  process. 
The  real  “  helps  ”  needed  by  our  Sunday-school  teachers  are 
not  miniature  sermons,  or  moralizings,  or  illustrations;  rather 
do  they  need  understanding  of  the  child-nature,  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  teaching,  and  the  elementary  facts  in  religious 
psychology.  The  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association,  published  in  one  volume,  constitutes 
in  itself  a  contribution  to  this  subject  of  permanent  value,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  unity  of  aim  exhibited  by  men  of  various 
churches,  temperaments,  schools  of  thought,  and  sections  of 
the  country.  The  founding  during  the  year  of  The  American 
journal  of  religious  psychology  and  education  is  most  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  psychologists  are  at  last 
convinced  that  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  conversion  and 
religious  development  is  not  a  realm  of  mist  and  illusion,  but 
is  worthy  of  the  best  scientific  method  and  the  most  patient 
investigation  that  trained  students  can  give.  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall’s  monumental  work  on  Adolescence  includes 
sections  dealing  with  the  growth  of  the  moral  personality,  and 
contains  a  wealth  of  material  which  can  never  be  neglected  by 
any  subsequent  student.  Professor  George  A.  Coe’s  work  on 
Education  in  religion  and  morals  will  probably  become  a  text¬ 
book  for  a  multitude  of  earnest  teachers.  Personal  and  ideal 
elements  in  education,  by  President  Henry  Churchill  King,  ex¬ 
presses  ideals  and  convictions  which  are  rapidly  becoming 
potent  forces  in  the  life  of  our  most  thoughtful  religious  lead¬ 
ers,  Moral  education,  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  deals  with 
the  same  problems  from  a  wholly  different  standpoint.  The 
philosophy  of  education,  by  Professor  H.  H.  Home,  sets 
forth  principles  which  have  direct  application  in  the  field  we 
are  now  discussing.  The  fact  that  these  books  should  appear 
m  the  same  year,  and  that  the  methods  they  advocate  are  now 
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being  explained  and  enforced  in  scores  of  periodicals  and  from 
a  multitude  of  platforms  and  pulpits,  is  a  fact  of  far-reaching 
importance.  Side  by  side  with  these  books  are  many  others 
on  the.  study  and  teaching  of  ethics,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
works  on  ethical  theory  to  the  simplest  practical  talks  to  chil¬ 
dren.  There  is  an  obvious  desire  to  give  the  boys  and  gprls 
something  more  than  exhortation,  however  vivid;  a  desire  to 
attain  a  definite  method  in  teaching  and  base  all  rules  on 
fundamental  principles.  No  previous  year  has  witnessed  in 
America  a  more  significant  output  of  literature  in  both  edu¬ 
cation  and  ethics. 

2.  The  discussion  of  the  objects  and  methods  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  has  been  incessant  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
No  subject  can  be  deemed  more  important.  If  the  Sunday 
school  is  the  church  at  study,  if  there  are  by  a  conservative 
estimate  more  than  thirteen  million  persons  enrolled  in  these 
schools,  and  if  over  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  our  church  members 
come  from  these  schools,  we  have  in  this  vast  undertaking  a 
most  potent  force  for  the  development  of  the  national  character. 
The  “  searchings  of  heart  ”  which  mark  all  education  to-day 
are  especially  insistent  in  this  field.  On  the  whole  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  distinctly  encouraging.  If  most  of  us  would  agree  with 
the  university  professor  who  writes :  “  Neither  the  aim  nor 
the  method  of  the  Sunday  school  has  been  modified  during  the 
century  of  its  existence  to  the  extent  that  the  conditions  war¬ 
rant,”  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  agree  with  the  Southern 
editor  who  affirms :  “  More  has  been  done  since  February, 
1903,  to  put  the  Sunday  school  on  an  educational  basis  than 
during  the  score  of  years  immediately  preceding.”  The  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  two  years  ago 
sent  a  thrill  of  hope  and  expectation  thruout  the  Sunday  schools 
of  America,  while  the  meeting  of  last  year  transmuted  this 
hope  into  an  organized  endeavor.  -  It  was  felt  by  the  most 
thoughtful  leaders  in  the  education  of  the  young  that  at  last 
the  scattered  aspirations  of  hundreds  of  people  were  being 
crystallized  into  action,  that  the  emancipation  long  hindered 
by  inveterate  habit  and  timorous  counsels  and  vested  interests 
was  at  hand,  and  that,  not  by  defiance  and  revolution,  but  by 
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the  quiet  emergence  of  better  ideals  and  deeper  understanding, 
and  a  more  catholic  spirit,  the  new  day  had  dawned.  From 
all  sections  of  the  country  now  come  reports  of  noteworthy, 
and  in  some  cases  remarkable,  progress.  The  Episcopal 
Church  has,  perhaps,  in  this  work  taken  a  position  of  leader¬ 
ship.  It  has  published  during  the  year  thirty-five  text-books 
and  twelve  manuals  of  instruction.  At  its  General  Conven¬ 
tion,  held  at  Boston  in  the  month  of  October,  a  new  Sunday 
School  Commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  seven  bishops, 
seven  clergymen,  and  seven  laymen.  At  the  same  time,  a 
Federation  of  Sunday  School  Associations  was  formed,  and 
the  entire  Convention  felt  itself  on  the  verge  of  a  great  for¬ 
ward  movement.  The  work  of  the  Sunday  School  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  as  recorded  in  its  quarterly 
Bulletin,  is  a  work  of  statesmanship  and  devotion,  the  results 
of  which  are  being  studied  thruout  the  country. 

The  Congregational  churches,  at  their  recent  triennial  con¬ 
ference  in  Des  Moines,  put  upon  a  working  basis  a  Sunday- 
School  Commission  created  three  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  religious  education  thruout  the  denomination. 
The  Southern  Presbyterians  have  revolutionized  their  work 
within  two  years.  In  the  last  year  they  have  placed  several 
competent  men  in  the  field,  whose  business  it  is  to  help  the 
churches  to  better  things  in  religious  education.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  Southern  Baptists,  who  have  during 
the  year  divided  their  territory  into  districts,  and  put  experi¬ 
enced  men  in  charge  of  the  work  of  Bible  study  and  general 
religious  training.  The  Methodist  Church,  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South,  is  aroused  on  this  subject,  and  is  scattering" 
its  literature  far  and  wide,  filled  with  suggestion,  stimulus,  and' 
outlines  of  method.  The  Unitarians  have  published  a  series, 
of  graded  lessons  of  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  character. 

The  chief  emphasis  is  now  laid  on  the  training  of  teachers. 
Seven  or  eight  Presbyterian  bodies  have  united  in  publishing" 
a  course  of  study  for  such  training.  The  first  volume  appeared 
in  the  autumn,  and  has  met  with  much  favor.  Hundreds  of 
groups  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  formed  for  the  study  of  this  book.  The 
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International  Sunday  School  Association  has  appointed  a 
“  committee  on  education.”  The  Teachers  College  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  has  offered  a  new  course  in  “  Sunday  School 
Instruction.”  This  is  to  be  supplemented  by  a  private  Sunday 
school,  which  meets  in  the  Teachers  College,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  professor  of  the  college,  with  many  of  the  students 
as  teachers  or  assistants.  It  is  supported  from  fees  paid  by 
the  pupils  and  scholarships  provided  by  friends  of  the  college. 
The  University  of  West  Virginia  has  organized  a  School  of 
Methods  for  Sunday-school  workers.  The  faculty  last  summer 
consisted  of  nine  instructors,  and  one  hundred  and  eight 
students  were  enrolled.  Other  State  universities  will  soon  fol¬ 
low  with  schools  of  the  same  kind.  At  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity  it  is  announced  that  a  chair  of  Pedagogy  and  Sunday 
School  Methods  will  be  established.  Training  courses  for 
Sunday-school  teachers  are  offered  annually  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  eleven  such  courses  now  being 
in  operation.  One  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  city  of  Bos¬ 
ton  has  modeled  its  Bible  School  after  the  organization  of 
the  public  schools.  It  has  year  courses  of  study,  including 
three  terms  and  a  summer  vacation.  Attendance,  deportment, 
and  recitations  are  marked,  as  well  as  final  examinations. 
Diplomas  or  certificates  are  offered  in  some  churches,  and  there 
is  a  disposition  to  appropriate  the  means  and  methods  of  the 
best  public  schools. 

The  grading  of  schools  is  becoming  very  common,  what¬ 
ever  the  character -of  the  lessons  in  use.  The  International 
lessons  no  longer  change  every  six  months  from  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  New  Testament,  but  provide  a  year’s  course 
of  study.  In  connection  with  the  same  system,  a  Beginner’s 
Course  is  now  established,  and  special  courses  for  adult  classes 
are  regarded  with  favor.  The  very  titles  of  Sunday-school 
courses  now  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  country  suggest  a  new 
ideal,  such  as:  The  life  and  works  of  Jesus  according  to 
St.  Mark,  Constructive  studies  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
The  prophets  as  statesmen  and  preachers.  Textless  lesson 
papers,  derfianding  the  constant  use  of  the  whole  Bible,  are 
common.  There  is  a  willingness  to  interpret  more  broadly 
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the  sphere  of  Sunday-school  instruction,  and  to  study  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  the  centuries  since  the  Biblical 
books  were  written.  “  Decision  day  ”  is  widely  adopted, 
and  such  a  day,  following  wise  teaching,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  emphasis  of  modern  psychology  on  the  will  as 
the  core  of  personality.  Everywhere  there  is  manifest  a 
desire  to  adapt  material  to  the  child,  to  the  orderly  un¬ 
folding  of  its  impulses  and  powers.  There  is  a  distinct  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  children  comprehend  the  Christian  vocabulary, 
instead  of  repeating  phrases  and  concepts  as  an  assigned  task. 
Most  of  the  theological  seminaries  are  giving  attention  to 
pastoral  leadership  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  having  some  lec¬ 
tures  on  Sunday-school  methods.  Still  in  New  England  sur¬ 
vives  the  old-time  “  Sunday-school  concert,”  in  defiance  alike 
of  pedagogy  and  religion,  in  which  precocious  children  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  places  of  worship  on  Sunday  evening  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  an  admiring  throng.  But  this  peculiar  institution 
must  pass  as  soon  as  its' true  character  is  discerned. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the  Home 
Department  of  the  Sunday  school  which  now  enrolls  from  one 
to  two  hundred  thousand  members.  Much  study  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  problems  of  Sunday-school  architecture,  in  order  to 
provide  buildings  with  opportunity  for  united  exercises,  and 
yet  for  the  separation  of  departments  and  classes.  The  whole 
equipment  of  the  modern  Sunday  school  with  maps,  charts, 
desks,  tables,  reference-books,  note-books,  and  photographs, 
has  become  a  distinct  enterprise,  to  which  much  time  and 
thought  are  now  devoted.  The  recent  literature  of  Sunday- 
school  methods  is  of  a  high  order,  and  such  book  titles  as  The 
natural  zvay  in  moral  training  (Du  Bois),  The  pedagogical 
Bible  school  (Haslett),  and  Principles  and  ideals  of  the  Bible 
school  (Burton  and  Matthews),  suggest  the  lines  along  which 
the  most  thoughtful  men  and  women  are  now  working.  All 
this  experimentation  and  effort,  even  tho  some  of  it  be  quite 
inadequate,  is  certainly  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  It 
shows  that  the  Church  is  exalting  its  teaching  function  as 
never  before;  that  the  methods  of  the  church  in  this  realm  are 
not  hopelessly  fixed ;  and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  multi- 
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tudes  of  teachers  are  reaching  out  after  the  best  educational 
ideals.  Both  religion  and  education  are  setting  “  the  child  in 
the  midst,”  and  joining  hands  in  training  him  for  a  life  of 
mental  and  moral  efficiency. 

3.  The  young  people’s  societies  connected  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  religious  denominations  are  obviously  in  a  transitional 
period.  They  are  feeling  at  present  a  conflict  of  ideals,  but 
in  this  very  conflict  there  is  encouragement.  The  older  ideal 
laid  emphasis  chiefly  on  self-expression  in  religious  assem¬ 
blies,  and  found  its  culminating  success  in  vast  conventions 
where  the  boundless  enthusiasm  of  youth  overflowed  in 
dramatic  and  memorable  scenes.  It  is  still  true  that  the  great 
gatherings  of  the  summer  are  potent  forces,  and  the  oral  ex¬ 
pression  of  religious  feeling  has  its  rightful  place.  But  the 
emphasis  is  now  being  quietly  transferred,  in  many  societies, 
to  the  attainment  rather  than  the  expression  of  experience, 
and  the  societies  are  becoming  groups  of  students.  The 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Epworth 
League,  the  Baptist  Young  People’s  Union,  the  Christian 
Union  of  United  Brethren,  the  Young  People’s  Union  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  apd  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew 
and  Philip,  include  altogether  about  five  million  members,  and 
the  ideals  of  these  societies  are  a  shaping  power  in  the  whole 
nation.  The  Baptist  Young  People’s  Union  conducts  four 
courses  of  study.  The  studies  are  published  in  the  form  of 
a  monthly  magazine,  which  now  has  a  circulation  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand  copies.  Ten  thousand  examination  papers 
were  sent  in  by  sthdents  in  these  courses  last  year,  and  thru 
the  stimulus  of  such  study  many  young  people  have  been  led 
to  seek  a  college  education.  The  Epworth  League  has  courses 
of  Bible  study  in  which  the  whole  Bible  is  covered  in  three 
years.  About  twenty-three  thousand  students  are- enrolled  in 
these  courses.  In  the  Junior  Epworth  League  a  simpler 
course  is  offered,  with  an  enrollment  of  over  nine  thousand 
students. 

The  Young  People’s  Missionary  Movement,  with  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City,  has  an  Executive  Committee  of 
fifteen,  selected  or  approved  by  the  missionary  boards  of  the 
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various  churches,  and  has  its  secretary  in  charge  of  the  work. 
This  executive  committee  has  planned  “  The  Forward  Study 
Mission  Courses,”  comprising  twenty  volumes,  written  by 
leaders  in  the  missionary  enterprise.  Six  of  these  volumes 
have  already  been  published,  and  forty  thousand  copies  of  a 
single  volume  were  sold  within  a  few  weeks  of  publication. 
The  relation  of  the  young  people’s  organizations  to  the  church 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  school  and  the  college  on  the  other, 
.is  not  yet  fully  determined.  The  question  how  far  these  great 
organizations  are  to  be  of  an  educational  character  cannot  as 
yet  be  answered.  But  the  educational  movements  already  be¬ 
gun  within  them  are  full  of  interest,  and  will  be  eagerly 
watched  by  all  who  realize  what  such  movements  may  involve. 

4.  The  moral  and  religious  life  of  our  colleges  must  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  every  American  citizen.  That  these  col¬ 
leges  lie  very  close  to  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  magnificent  gifts  constantly  made  to  them,  not  only 
by  the  crowds  that  attend  various  college  functions  and  games, 
but  by  the  keen  interest  exhibited  when  the  reputation  of  a  col¬ 
lege  is  wounded  by  the  moral  lapse  of  even  one  of  its  graduates, 
or  is  enhanced  by  a  shining  example  of  moral  heroism  or  public 
service.  Our  colonial  colleges  were  not  founded  merely  in  the 
spirit  of  intellectual  curiosity,  or  from  devotion  to  scientific  re¬ 
search.  They  were  established  primarily  as  schools  for  the 
making  of  men,  and  especially  such  men  as  might  become  the 
religious  leaders  of  the  community  and  the  nation.  They  were 
patterned  closely  after  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  their 
paternal  discipline,  their  constant  watch-care,  their  require¬ 
ment  of  forms  of  public  worship,  and  their  instruction  in  the 
evidences  of  “  natural  and  revealed  religion.” 

But  in  the  last  thirty  years  our  colleges  have  swung  away 
from  the  ideal  of  their  founders,  and  have  come  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  German  University.  We  have  imported  from 
Germany  more  than  laboratories  and  seminaries;  we  have 
imported  the  university  attitude  toward  students.  We  have 
discarded  the  paternal  idea,  and  have  introduced  a  large 
measure  of  self-government.  We  have  treated  the  students, 
not  as  boys,  but  as  men,  and  have  cultivated  responsibility,  self- 
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direction,  election  not  only  of  studies  but  of  modes  of  life,  and 
have  allowed  the  religious  effort  to  proceed  chiefly,  not  from 
the  faculty,  but  from  organizations  within  the  student  body.  So 
far  as  this  change  means  a  diminished  moral  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  teaching  staff,  as  it  often  does,  it  is  to  be  deeply 
regretted.  But  so  far  as  it  means  a  more  manly  and  efficient 
type  of  religious  character  on  the  part  of  the  students,  the  result 
of  self-controlled  and  deliberate  choice,  it  is  to  be  welcomed. 
Our  college  faculties  are  now  discussing  whether  they  have 
gone  too  far  in  adopting  a  university  attitude  with  the  young¬ 
est  of  college  boys.  For  several  years  the  National  Educational 
Association  has  discussed  phases  of  this  question,  and  at  the 
tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  held  at  New  Orleans 
in  October,  one  of  the  prominent  subjects  for  discussion  was : 
“  Are  southern  colleges  neglecting  the  moral  and  religious  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  students  ?  ” 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  continues  to  do  a 
potent  work  thru  its  branches  in  the  various  colleges.  That 
work,  in  spite  of  what  some  may  consider  limitations,  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing  in  wisdom  and  power,  and  is  to-day  a  source 
of  gratification  to  all  who  understand  it.  Its  sanity  and  virility 
are  felt  in  the  evolution  of  the  college  type  of  character.  Its 
leaders  command  respect.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
of  the  strongest  associations  are  to  be  found  in  the  State  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  West,  where  religious  influences  appear  to  be  as 
efficient  as  in  the  privately  endowed  institutions  of  the  East. 
In  many  cases  various  religious  denominations  are  establishing 
houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  State  university  where 
teachers  from  a  particular  denomination  may  meet  students  for 
addresses  or  for  personal  conference.  Thus  the  Presbyterians 
of  Illinois  have  provided  a  building  and  an  officer  in  charge  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  A  Baptist  Guild-house  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  University  of  Michigan  with  a  pastor  or  super¬ 
intendent  in  residence.  The  Disciples  maintain  a  house  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  have  established 
chairs  for  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  at  the  Universities  of  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Michigan.  The  University  of  Missouri  invited  some 
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years  ago  every  denomination  in  the  State  to  establish  some  in¬ 
stitution  representing  the  church  in  the  vicinity  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  Christian  Church  now  maintains  there  a  Bible 
College. 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  of  the  last  year  is  the 
organization  of  fraternity  Bible  classes  in  a  large  number  of 
colleges  and  universities.  Those  who  knew  the  fraternity  sys¬ 
tem  best  were  incredulous  as  to  the  success  of  such  a  movement, 
but  their  doubt  has  vanished  before  the  facts.  About  twelve 
hundred  students  have  recently  been  enrolled  in  such  classes  in 
ninety  different  colleges.  The  leader  in  each  case  is  a  member 
of  the  fraternity  or  group,  and  takes  up  a  course  of  Bible  study 
with  his  own  intimate  friends.  It  is  found  that  in  such  cases 
there  is  far  greater  freedom  of  discussion  than  in  a  class 
where  many  of  the  men  are  strangers  to  one  another.  The 
classes  are  organized  on  the  broadest  possible  basis.  There  are 
no  requirements  as  to  creed  or  mental  attitude.  The  students 
have  been  made  to  feel  that  no  man  can  be  regarded  as  edu¬ 
cated  unless  he  knows  the  main  facts  and  truths  of  the  English 
Bible,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  his  fraternity  and  his  college,  as 
well  as  for  his  own  sake,  he  ought  to  enter  into  the  new  plan. 
The  leaders  of  the  various  classes  have  their  own  meeting  for 
conference  with  some  experienced  teacher.  The  result  of  the 
undertaking  already  is  the  formation  of  from  two  to  ten  of 
these  voluntary  classes  in  most  of  the  larger  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  no  fraternity  can  lightly  ignore  the  movement. 
That  such  an  impulse  can  spread  thru  the  colleges  in  a  single 
year  shows  that  the  influences  wielded  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  are  well  organized,  and  that  the  Bible 
has  not  lost  its  hold  on  the  college  man. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  religious  forces  in  college 
life  are,  if  not  stronger,  better  adjusted  to  the  conditions  about 
them  than  ever  before.  Undoubtedly  the  devotional  element 
in  the  average  chapel  service  does  not  appeal  to  the  students  as 
it  once  did.  This  is  especially  true  in  colleges  for  men  only. 
Religion  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  action  and  life  rather  than 
in  terms  of  formal  worship.  It  is  translated  into  ethics,  rather 
than  the  practice  of  devotion.  Thus,  if  the  student  prayer 
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meeting  has  waned,  the  interest  of  the  student  in  missions,  and 
philanthropy,  and  the  service  of  his  generation  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  There  is  less  interest  in  subjective  states,  less  “  testi¬ 
mony,”  but  far  deeper  interest  in  doing  good  to  one’s  fellow 
men,  far  greater  admiration  for  a  genuinely  unselfish  life,  and  a 
decidedly  higher  standard  of  student  honor.  The  religion  of 
college  men  is  more  healthy,  stable,  and  intelligent,  and,  if  it  is 
less  emotional,  is  more  pervasive  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Whatever  religion  the  college  student  has  is  more  fully  co¬ 
ordinated  with  all  his  intellectual  possessions.  No  longer  kept 
in  a  separate  compartment,  it  influences  all  his  thinking  and 
doing. 

5.  The  theological  seminaries,  if  not  so  responsive  to  educa¬ 
tional  movements  as  are  the  institutions  which  deal  with 
younger  pupils  and  appeal  to  a  larger  constituency,  are  in  some 
cases  making  earnest  efforts  toward  co-operation  with  the  great 
educational  forces  of  our  time.  Some  of  them  are  entering 
into  alliances,  more  or  less  formal,  with  universities.  Some  of 
them  are  welcoming  university  teachers  and  university  ideals, 
and  are  beginning  to  emphasize  right  methods  of  study  rather 
than  desired  results.  They  are  beginning  to  throw  larger 
responsibility  on  the  student,  and  so  changing  his  attitude  from 
that  of  a  passive  recipient  to  that  of  a  practical  grappling  with 
truth.  There  is  a  disposition  to  grade  men  more  sharply,  not 
according  to  their  intentions,  but  their  capacities,  not  always 
according  to  previous  preparation,  but  according  to  their  real 
ability.  The  elective  system  is  slowly  spreading  among  the 
seminaries,  but  is  greatly  limited  both  by  lack  of  funds  and  lack 
of  perception  of  the  various  types  demanded  in  the  modem 
ministry.  One  seminary  offers  in  all  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  courses  of  study,  longer  or  shorter,  of  which  fully 
one-half  are  this  year  in  operation. 

In  the  study  of  missions  the  best  seminaries  are  seeking  not 
simply  to  give  a  swift  sketch  of  events  in  missionary  history, 
but  an  intensive  study  of  missions  as  social  facts  and  powers, 
their  relation  to  the  development  of  nations  and  races,  and  their 
proved  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  A  few  seminaries  are 
teaching  the  literary  languages  of  the  larger  mission  fields,  and 
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offering  courses  in  comparative  religion.  In  pedagogy,  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  present  not  only  abstract  principles  of  teach¬ 
ing,  but  to  introduce  drill  in  methods  of  procedure,  and  to  give 
training  by  actual  experience  in  the  work.  In  one  denomina¬ 
tion,  a  Theological  Faculties’  Union  has  been  formed  and  has 
entered  on  its  second  year.  Its  object  is  to  reach  an  under¬ 
standing  regarding  standards  of  admission,  beneficiary  aid, 
interchange  of  lectures,  summer  schools,  and  to  secure  a  com¬ 
mon  policy  in  facing  common  problems. 

The  question  of  the  supply  of  men  for  the  ministry  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  all  the  seminaries.  There  is  a  general 
conviction,  which  can  hardly  be  either  supported  or  refuted  by 
an  array  of  statistics,  that  the  ministerial  calling  is  not  securing 
its  fair  proportion,  in  respect  of  numbers  or  of  ability,  of  the 
educated  manhood  of  our  time.  Our  college  graduates  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  summons  of  other  callings,  which  did  not 
exist  thirty  years  ago,  or  did  not  then  present  novel  and  fas¬ 
cinating  opportunities  for  service.  Physical  science  shows  its 
dazzling  triumphs  over  nature,  the  “  new  humanities,”  which 
deal  with  social  and  economic  questions,  point  to  new  solutions 
of  old  ethical  problems,  and  our  expanding  industrial  life  offers 
our  young  men  not  merely  a  chance  to  amass  wealth,  but  to 
exercise  unprecedented  power  in  wielding  the  forces  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  shaping  the  future  of  our  country.  Thru  all  this 
development  of  a  quarter  century  the  church  has  made  no  sys¬ 
tematic  organized  endeavor  to  secure  recruits  for  its  service. 
The  student  volunteer  movement  has  given  our  missionary  so¬ 
cieties  more  men  than  they  can  send  forth,  men  who  are  glad  to 
face  privation  and  danger  and  death,  because  they  have  been 
made  familiar  with  this  opportunity  for  service.  If  a  fraction 
of  the  same  effort  were  devoted  to  the  education  of  our  young 
men  in  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  for  influencing  America 
thru  the  functions  exercised  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  by  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  the  prophetic  found¬ 
ers  of  New  England,  thousands  of  our  ablest  young  men  would 
eagerly  respond.  The  United  States  Army  and  Navy  would 
have  no  officers  if  the  government  had  held  the  same  attitude 
toward  West  Point  and  Annapolis  which  the  churches  often 
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hold  toward  the  recruiting  and  equipment  of  their  theological 
schools.  During  the  year  a  series  of  conferences  on  the  claims 
and  opportunities  of  the  ministry  have  been  held  in  several  of 
our  largest  cities,  and  the  response  has  been  immediate  and 
gratifying.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  not  only  sporadic  con¬ 
ferences,  but  a  deliberate  and  far-reaching  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion.  We  need  for  the  service  of  the  church  just  such  repre¬ 
sentative  young  men  as  Cecil  Rhodes  sought  to  gather  at  Ox¬ 
ford  by  means  of  his  great  bequest — men  of  intellectual  and 
moral  grasp,  and  power  of  leadership  among  their  fellows. 
Our  civilization  cannot  endure  without  leaders  of  spiritual 
vision  and  prophetic  power. 

I  cannot  close  this  survey — too  long  for  your  patience,  but 
all  too  brief  for  the  matter  in  hand — without  saying  that  all 
the  facts  discussed  and  all  the  situations  revealed  constitute 
an  unanswerable  argument  for  the  maintenance  and  stead¬ 
fast  support  of  this  Religious  Education  Association.  Organ¬ 
izations  are  indeed  but  means  to  an  end,  mere  tools  in  the 
worker’s  hand.  When  the  work  is  done,  the  tool  may  be 
flung  aside.  But  the  work  will  not  be  done  for  many  long 
years.  Some  such  organization  as  this  was  as  inevitable  as 
the  rising  of  the  tide,  and,  as  we  think  of  the  unity  of  aspira¬ 
tion  and  endeavor  realized  in  these  two  years,  we  may  say  with 
new  meaning :  “  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.’' 
In  this  Association  we  have  a  rallying  point  for  forces  hitherto 
scattered,  and  groups  hitherto  isolated.  We  have  a  bureau 
for  gathering  information  vital  to  all  future  experiment.  We 
have  a  manifestation  of  oneness  of  spirit  and  aim  amid 
diversity  of  form  and  formula,  which  pours  new  light  on  the 
words  “  that  they  all  may  be  one.”  The  profoundest  need  of 
our  generation  is  not  more  wealth  of  materials,  but  greater 
wealth  of  spirit ;  more  vivid  realization  that  the  unseen  is  the 
real,  and  the  goal  of  civilization  is  the  shaping  of  character. 
In. pursuit  of  this  end  we  may  well  lay  aside  all  petty  scruples 
and  hesitations,  rise  above  all  party  strife,  leave  behind  us 
the  misunderstandings  of  yesterday,  and  listen  to  the  impera¬ 
tive  summons  of  our  generation  and  the  call  of  God. 

William  H.  P.  Faunce 
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EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  1904' 


This  brief  review  is  intended  to  summarize  the  legislation 
in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1904  relating  to  education  or 
to  the  schools,  so  far  as  it  may  seem  to  reflect  any  maturing 
of  popular  sentiment,  indicate  any  new  popular  purpose,  or 
create  any  real  change  in  plans  of  organization  or  methods  of 
procedure. 

Our  lists  show  126  different  enactments.  Of  course  many 
of  these  are  so  merely  local  and  incidental  as  to  be  without 
significance  to  the  general  student  of  education,  and  they  are 
passed  by.  Not  a  few  which  have  doubtless  resulted  from 
the  whims  of  legislators  or  the  accidents  of  legislation  must 
be  disregarded,  altho  they  are  not  without  interest,  for  they 
do  indicate  more  or  less  clearly  the  differing  points  of  view  of 
the  educational  or  legislative  mind  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  Some  reveal  the  very  limited  means  which  legislation 
has  at  its  disposal  in  some  States  to  meet  pressing  educational 
needs,  and  some  exceptional  cases  show  a  more  serious  lack 
of  popular  purpose  or  of  legislative  competency  than  of  means 
with  which  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done.  Nearly  all — perhaps 
all — manifest  a  disposition  to  bring  to  their  people  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  educational  system  where  it  has  reached  its  best 
development,  and  many  show  popular  determination  and  legis¬ 
lative  grasp  which  are  breaking  out  the  highways  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  say  at  the  outset  that  one  can  hardly 
examine  the  subject  without  being  surprised  and  gratified  at 
the  extent  of  legislation  which  proves  a  decisive  and  a  widen¬ 
ing  advance  of  educational  purpose  and  confidence  in  the 
Southern  States. 

*  From  the  Review  of  General  Legislation  in  the  United  States  for  1904,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  State  Education  Department. 
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STATE  SYSTEMS 

Alabama  enlarged  the  powers  of  municipal  corporations  to 
acquire  property  for  school  purix)ses.  Kentucky  provided  for 
establishing  graded  schools  in  common  school  districts  lying 
in  different  counties.  Louisiana  enacted  important  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  general  school  law  of  the  State  which  enlarged 
the  powers  of  the  State  board  and  of  local  boards,  and  seem  to 
make  a  decided  advance  toward  the  perfection  of  a  State 
system.  Among  other  things  the  act  establishes  a  procedure 
for  removing  incompetent  superintendents,  fixes  a  minimum 
salary  for  local  superintendents,  and  opens  the  way  for  ad¬ 
vancing  salaries,  increases  the  number  and  efficiency  of  teach¬ 
ers’  institutes,  places  all  teachers  upon  the  examination  and 
merit  basis,  and  confers  very  important  and  potential  addi¬ 
tional  powers  upon  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  New  Or¬ 
leans.  Maryland  reorganized  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
district  school  trustees,  county  school  commissioners,  district 
libraries,  and  normal  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  State  in 
ways  which  are  apparently  very  desirable.  A  Massachusetts 
act  empowering  local  school  committees  to  use  school  moneys 
for  exhibits  at  State,  national,  or  foreign  expositions  suggests 
once  more  the  inadequacy  of  township  government  to  popular 
education.  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  passed  new  and  very  im¬ 
portant  school  codes  which,  it  must  be  regretted,  are  too  volu¬ 
minous  for  even  topical  synopsis  here.  New  York  extended 
to  school  districts  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants  and 
organized  under  special  statutes  certain  rights  of  her  union 
free  school  districts.  Virginia  passed  three  important  acts 
promising  much  for  a  “  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools  ” 
thruout  the  State.  They  clearly  indicate  a  very  good  grasp  of 
the  essential  principles  upon  which  such  a  system  must  stand, 
but  are  too  comprehensive  to  permit  of  any  statement  of  details 
here. 

I 

OFFICERS,  DISTRICTS,  TERMS,  ETC. 

Alabama  shows  a  healthful  tendency  to  longer  school  terms 
in  the  year  by  changing  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
township  trustees  in  each  county  from  the  last  Monday  in 
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October  to  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  by  providing 
that  the  teachers  shall  be  elected  at  that  time.  Legislation  abol¬ 
ishing  township  lines  for  school  purposes  and  redistricting  the 
State,  and  creating  county  and  district  boards  of  trustees  and 
securing  a  much  larger  measure  of  local  control  under  whole¬ 
some  general  directions,  was  also  enacted.  This  legislation 
seems  wholly  desirable,  and  promises  much  for  the  State. 

New  York  consolidated  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
created  the  State  Department  of  Education,  establishing  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  reorganizing  the 
State  Board  of  Regents. 

Mississippi  increased  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents 
from  $i50-$6oo  to  $500-$  1000.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Montana  declared  unconstitutional  so  much  of  an  act  establish¬ 
ing  qualifications  for  county  school  commissioners  as  was  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  fixed  by  the  constitution.  Ken¬ 
tucky  struck  out  the  limitation  on  salaries  of  secretaries  of 
boards  of  education  and  authorized  boards  to  fix  the  amount. 
Massachusetts  provided  that  in  any  case  where  two  or  more 
towns  were  joined  in  a  “  superintendency  union,”  and  any 
part  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  State,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  determine  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
superintendent,  and  that  no  one  shall  be  elected  to  such  posi¬ 
tion  who  is  without  the  certificate  of  the  State  Board;  also 
that  no  member  of  a  school  committee  shall  be  eligible  to 
election  as  superintendent  or  teacher  under  the  charge  of  the 
committee.  New  Jersey  provided  for  reducing  the  number  of 
members  of  school  boards;  Rhode  Island  arranged  for  the 
joint  supervision  of  two  or  more  towns  as  Massachusetts  has 
heretofore  done ;  and  South  Carolina  amended  her  statute  gov¬ 
erning  the  election  of  trustees  in  districts  of  less  than  five 
thousand  inhabitants. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Iowa  increased  the  amount  for  which  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  of  2000  to  3000  inhabitants  may  incur  debt  for  school 
buildings;  New  Jersey  authorized  cities  of  from  12,000  to 
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150,000  to  convey  municipal  lands  to  school  boards;  and  New 
York  enlarged  the  powers  of  school  authorities  to  acquire 
lands  for  school  sites,  and  also  provided  that  no  school  build¬ 
ing  shall  be  erected  or  enlarged  in  any  city  of  50,000  inhab¬ 
itants  or  in  any  village  or  district  until  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  have  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

FINANCES 

Alabama  arranged  for  selling  sixteenth-section  school  lands- 
believed  to  contain  minerals;  Kentucky  enlarged  the  limit  of 
school  taxes;  Louisiana  did  the  same,  and  provided  for  the 
administration  of  gifts  to  education;  West  Virginia  opened  the 
way  for  more  liberal  expenditure  for  schools;  Massachusetts 
arranged  for  the  permanent  investment  of  the  “  technical  edu¬ 
cation  fund,”  and  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  adopted,  at 
the  November  election,  amendments  to  their  *  constitutions 
materially  enlarging  the  limit  of  indebtedness  for  school  pur¬ 
poses.  Massachusetts  enacted  that  no  town  shall  receive  any 
part  of  the  State  school  fund  unless  it  complies  with  the  school 
laws,  and  proved  again  that  the  earlier  theories  of  school  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  Bay  State  are  departing.  Mississippi 
adopted  at  the  last  election  a  comprehensive  constitutional 
amendment  covering  the  collection,  care,  and  apportionment 
of  school  moneys  on  the  basis  of  children  of  school  age,  and 
New  York  consummated  her  educational  unification  act  by 
empowering  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  to  apjwr- 
tion  all  school  moneys  formerly  distributed  thru  the  two  de¬ 
partments.  Florida  adopted  at  the  November  election  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  enlarging  the  upper  limit  of 
county  school  taxes  from  five  to  seven  mills,  and  Georgia  at 
the  same  time  adopted  an  amendment  lo  the  constitution 
authorizing  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  by  local  taxation 
when  two-thirds  of  all  persons  voting  (formerly  qualified 
voters)  were  in  favor  of  it.  Kentucky  restricted  the  use  of 
county  seminary  property  to  the  use  of  schools  for  white  ( for¬ 
merly  all)  pupils,  authorized  cities  of  the  fourth  class  to  sepa¬ 
rate  systems  of  graded  schools  into  schools  for  white  and 
colored  pupils,  and  prohibited  white  and  colored  pupils  from 
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attending  the  same  school;  and  imposed  a  fine  of  $1000  and 
$100  per  day  after  conviction  for  operating  a  school  which 
received  pupils  of  the  white  and  negro  races, 

TEACHERS 

Massachusetts  increased  the  annual  allowance  by  the  State 
to  county  teachers'  associations  from  $25  to  $50;  Alabama 
required  that  teachers  be  paid  monthly  instead  of  quarterly; 
and  Mississippi  enlarged  the  upper  limit  of  pay  for  her  first- 
grade  teachers  from  $55  to  $65  per  month.  In  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Virginia  there  was  legislation  calculated  to 
improve  the  systems  for  examining  and  certifying  teachers. 
Alabama  established  a  free  summer  school  for  teachers  at  the 
State  University,  and  made  the  Governor  and  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  trustees  of  the  normal  college  at  Livingston.  Georgia 
reorganized  the  managing  board  of  the  normal  school  at 
Athens.  Ohio  “  slipped  ”  the  least  bit  in  the  direction  of  a 
normal  school  system  by  empowering  trustees  of  a  township 
in  which  a  normal  school  is  or  may  be  established,  to  submit 
to  a  vote  of  the  electors  the  question  of  levying  an  annual  tax 
of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  for  its  aid.  One  must  necessarily 
look  thru  a  perfect  maze  of  agitational,  ministerial,  political, 
discussional,  and  judicial  proceedings,  however,  in  order  to 
see  any  money.  South  Carolina  modified  her  scheme  for 
assigning  scholarships  at  the  Winthrop  Industrial  and  Normal 
College,  and  Virginia  made  apparently  unimportant  changes 
in  the  administration  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  and  the  State  Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville, 
and  also  created  a  commission  to  report  upon  the  advisability 
of  establishing  another  normal  school  for  women. 

ATTENDANCE 

Iowa  increased  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  consecutive  weeks.  Kentucky  passed  an  act 
requiring  that  children  between  7  and  14  years  attend  school  at 
least  five  months  each  year,  with  a  little  machinery  for  forcing 
it  and  some  penalties  for  evading  it  which  will  be  improved  upon 
in  coming  years.  Maryland  decreed,  very  commendably,  that 
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deaf  children  must  attend  a  school  for  the  deaf  at  least  eight 
months  each  year.  Massachusetts  enlarged  the  period  of  com¬ 
mitment  of  a  habitual  truant  from  two  years  to  the  time  when 
he  shall  be  sixteen  years  old,  and  directed  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  advisability  of 
increasing  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  so  as  to 
include  children  of  the  age  of  fourteen.  New  York  provided 
for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  the  children  upon  her  seven 
Indian  reservations. 

Kentucky  required  that  schools  must  be  in  session  six 
.months  (formerly  five  months)  each  year  in  order  to  share  in 
State  funds. 

CURRICULUM,  TEXT-BOOKS 

.  Missouri  submitted,  at  the  November  election,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  authorizing  a  tax  for  free  text-books, 
which  the  people  rejected.  Alabama  adopted  a  rather  for¬ 
midable  scheme  creating  a  State  text-book  commission,  and 
<  providing  for  uniform  books,  and  Kentucky  and  Mississippi 
took  substantially  the  same  step.  Iowa  included  in  her  list  of 
authorized  text-books  “  books  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
vocal  music.” 

HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS 

Iowa  directed  that  reports  from  the  State  University, 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  the  State  Normal  School 
be  made  to  the  legislature  annually  and  “  within  three  days 
after  the  said  general  assembly  shall  have  convened,”  and 
set  forth  with  considerable  legislative  acumen  and  strenuosity 
the  details  which  must  be  included  in  the  reports;  and 
also  appointed  a  legislative  commission  to  report  upon  the 
advisability  of  changing  the  system  of  management  of  the 
State  educational  institutions.  South  Carolina  established  124 
beneficiary  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Alabama  passed  an  important  act  concerning  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  State  University.  Louisiana  submitted  to  the 
people,  who  adopted  it,  at  the  November  election,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  repealing  the  limit  upon  appropria¬ 
tions  which  might  be  made  to  the  State  University,  and  also 
;authorized  the  sale  of  lands  for  the  aid  of  the  university. 
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Mississippi  gave  the  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the 
senate,  the  power  to  appoint  the  trustees  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Ohio  extended  to  all  municipal  universities,  colleges,, 
or  other  educational  institutions  the  power,  heretofore  given 
to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  the  University  of  Toledo, 
to  receive  and  administer  trust  funds.  Alabama  provided  the 
higher  institutions  with  a  way  for  amending  their  charters 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS 

Alabama  required  agriculture  to  be  taught  in  the  rural 
schools,  and  gave  $10,000  additional  to  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls;  Kentucky  gave  $15,000  to  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  College;  New  York  appropriated  $250,- 
000  for  agricultural  college  buildings  at  Cornell  University. 

CONCLUSION 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  review  does  not  cover 
appropriations  made  to  education,  which  are  set  forth  in 
appropriation  bills  rather  than  in  bills  with  educational  titles. 
There  is  every  reason  to  know  that  these  were  large  beyond 
precedent. 

Casting  a  glance  over  the  general  field  one  may  safely  say 
that  the  legislation  of  the  year  indicates  not  only  a  new  meas¬ 
ure  of  quickened  and  intelligent  popular  interest  in  education, 
but  also  a  determination  to  exercise  the  political  power  of  the 
masses  for  educational  upbuilding.  This  is  relating  education 
to  the  industries,  and,  happily,  it  is  being  done  with  a  better 
recognition  of  the  telling  influence  of  the  higher  learning  upon 
the  mechanical  and  agricultural  vocations.  There  is  clearly  a 
universal  movement  in  the  country  towards  a  comprehensive 
educational  system  which  shall  recognize  every  condition  in 
life,  every  form  of  intellectual  activity,  every  phase  of  labor 
depending  upon  skill,  which  shall  assure  everyone  his  fair 
chance,  and  which  shall  perceive  that  the  true  greatness  of  the 
nation  depends  upon  public  policies  which  make  all' that  can 
be  made,  industrially,  intellectually,  and  so  morally,  of  every 
individual  unit. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

COMMISSIONF.R  OF  EoUCATtON 

or  THE  State  of  New  York 
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President  Butler,  in  opening,  said  that  he  had  often  wondered 
how  far  into  the  future  those  great  minds  to  whom  we  owe 
the  beginnings  of  the  universities  had  been  able  to  see.  He 
wondered  how  the  men  who  first  drew  to  themselves  ambitious 
youth  in  large  numbers,  anxious  to  be  trained  in  scholarship 
and  for  scholarship,  viewed  the  possibilities  of  the  future  from 
the  beginnings  that  they  were  then  able  to  make.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  university  from  those  early  beginnings  down  to  the 
present  time  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  extraordinary 
stories  in  human  history,  but  that  story  had  not  been  told  as  it 
should  be  to  the  men  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  know  it  and 
its  significance.  There  were  no  doubt  scholarly  and  admirable 
histories  of  individual  universities  and  of  the  university  move¬ 
ment,  but  there  was  as  yet  no  broad  philosophical  setting-forth 
of  the  meaning  of  the  university  and  its  relation  to  the  life  of 
the  Middle  Age  and  of  modern  times.. 

After  referring  briefly  to  the  inception  of  the  university  idea 
in  Europe  and  its  relation  to  the  Church  and  the  State,  he  out¬ 
lined  the  steps  by  which  three  great  and  separate  forces  in  civil¬ 
ization  found  formal  expression  in  European  life — first,  the 
State,  representing  man’s  insight  into  and  reflection  upon  his 
political  relationships  and  opportunities;  second,  the  Church, 
taking  over  the  forms  of  the  State  to  help  it  represent  and 
typify  man’s  religious  longings  and  dependence;  and,  third, 
the  University,  as  the  representative  of  man’s  scientific  instinct 
or  the  desire  to  know,  which  Plato  had  so  long  ago  described 
as  having  its  origin  in  wonder.  The  university  was  founded 
in  the  interest  of  science  and  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and 
propagating  the  truth  as  men  came  to  know  it.  This  desire 
for  knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself  interpenetrated  the  two  other 
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great  organs  of  human  expression,  the  Church  and  the  State, 
and  was  in  turn  interpenetrated  by  them.  The  modern  univer¬ 
sity  depends  on  the  State  for  its  right  to  exist  and  on  the 
Church  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  ideals  and  its  in¬ 
spiration. 

The  university  puts  truth  in  the  place  of  honor  and  holds  it 
steadily  before  the  minds  of  youth  at  the  most  impressionable 
and  absorbing  period  of  life.  He  described  the  great  debates 
between  Abelard  and  William  of  Champeaux  on  the  hills  of 
Paris,  which  he  said  first  illustrated  the  university  idea  and 
the  university  method.  The  scholars  of  the  time  listened,  first 
to  the  one  master  and  then  to  the  other,  with  a  view  to  determi¬ 
ning  which  set  of  arguments  were  the  stronger.  Out  of  the 
clash  of  the  minds  of  those  two  great  teachers  sprang  the  form 
of  university  teaching  as  it  exists  to-day.  It  was  because  men 
wanted  to  know  the  truth  and  insisted  on  learning  it  that  the 
university  came  into  existence. 

For  a  long  time,  both  the  Church  and  the  State  feared  the 
university  as  the  expression  of  a  new  and  perhaps  revolutionary 
tendency.  They  feared  this  cry  to  know  the  truth  in  a  scientific 
sense,  and  hesitated  to  submit  their  tenets  and  creeds  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  truth-seekers.  They  joined  hands  in  re¬ 
pressing  great  teachers  of  the  truth  and  in  punishing  them  for 
the  discovery,  and  expression  of  new  ideas.  Rightly  under¬ 
stood,  however,  there  was  and  should  be  no  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  and  the  State  on  the  one  hand  and  the  uni¬ 
versity,  that  they  had  brought  into  being,  on  the  other.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Age  could  not  grasp  this  fact  and  the 
universities  were  held  in  bondage  for  centuries.  Finally — 
President  Butler  said — in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the 
opening  of  the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Gottingen,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  inquiry  and  teaching  was  acknowledged, 
and  from  that  day  it  grew  rapidly  and  extended  to  every 
corner  of  the  earth.  Slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  the 
State  and  the  ChUrch  granted  to  men  the  liberty  to  teach  what 
they  believed,  confident  that  truth  would  establish  itself  and 
that  error  could  not  long  be  concealed  or  prevented  from  de¬ 
struction.  When  that  time  came,  the  chains  and  shackles 
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that  Had  bound  the  universities  were  broken  and  the  period  of 
their  modern  glory  began. 

Tho  the  university  is  in  its  idea  so  old,  yet  in  its  modern 
form  it  is  almost  a  creation  of  yesterday.  Yet  it  had  so  in¬ 
terpenetrated  modern  life  at  every  point  and  in  every  way  that 
he  asked  his  listeners  to  try  to  imagine  the  university  blotted  • 
out  and  destroyed,  and  its  service  to  modern  civilization  elimi¬ 
nated  and  forgotten.  He  spoke  of  the  development  in  science 
and  its  application  and  the  wonderful  achievements,  such  as 
the  telegraph,  railroads,  the  use  of  electricity,  and  the  other 
great  discoveries  that  have  been  placed  at  the  service  of  men 
because  of  the  insatiable  desire  of  scholars  to  know  the  truth, 
and  because  of  the  endeavors  of  the  modern  university  to  meet 
this  desire  with  ample  opportunity.  The  whole  fabric  of  our 
present-day  life  and  development,  and  the  whole  of  our  ma¬ 
terial  greatness,  is  at  bottom  founded  on  scientific  knowledge 
and  investigation,  and  it  is  to  the  humble  worker  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  the  slave  of  the  lamp  that  we  owe  primarily  the  dis¬ 
coveries  and  inventions  that  have  enriched  mankind  and  given 
him  new  and  marvelous  powers  over  nature.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  what  our  life  would  be 
to-day  with  the  university  and  its  contributions  wiped  out. 

The  function  of  the  university  in  modern  life  is  to  preserve 
and  to  prove,  in  this  generation  and  the  next,  and  to  those 
that  come  after,  the  power  of  knowledge  and  of  ideas  in  the 
world.  Our  country  is  still  new,  bvit  it  should  be  remembered 
that  hardly  had  our  ancestors  set  foot  on  these  shores,  hardly 
had  they  erected  their  stockades  as  a  protection  against  the 
Indians,  planted  their  corn  and  dug  their  wells,  before  they 
undertook  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  ideas  and  for  the  study  of  scientific  truth.  He  noted  it 
as  a  significant  fact  that  the  Charter  of  Harvard  College  is  the 
oldest  legal  document  now  in  effect  in  this  country.  It  was 
a  great  tribute,  he  said,  to  the  early  Pilgrims  that  they  should 
have  made  it  plain  that  they  emigrated  to  this  new  country, 
not  for  conquest,  but  in  search  of  civil  liberty  and  to  propagate 
the  truth  as  they  knew  it. 

President  Butler  then  passed  to  a  discussion  of  the  growth 
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of  great  modern  cities  and  the  causes  which  are  bringing  this 
about.  He  referred  to  the  enormous  population  of  nearly 
four  millions  of  persons  now  included  within  the  limits  of  New 
York — persons  of  all  races  and  creeds,  many  of  them  without 
any  political  background  or  experience  in  the  working  of  free 
institutions — who  were  here  drawn  into  the  seething  caldroni 
of  political  experiment,  only  to  come  out  of  it  more  fully  im¬ 
bued  than  ever  with  belief  in  liberty,  and  learning  the  lessons 
of  co-op)eration  with  their  fellow-men  in  its  defense.  It  was 
something  worth  noting,  he  said,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  great 
population  some  six  thousand  men  and  women  should  go  day 
after  day  to  the  University  on  Morningside  Heights,  intent  in 
their  search  for  truth  and  for  a  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  it 
when  learned.  But  Columbia  University  was  only  one,  he 
said,  of  many.  All  over  the  country  there  were  similar  cen¬ 
ters  of  idealism  and  truth-seeking,  and  the  history  of  the  men 
who  had  founded  those  institutions  and  had  kept  them  alive 
in  days  of  doubt  and  distress,  made  one  of  the  finest  chapters 
in  our  nation’s  history.  They  were  the  men  who,  during  the 
long  years  of  material  up-building,  had  kept  the  oil  in  the  lamp 
of  the  nation’s  idealism. 

The  modern  university  had  already  accomplished  great 
things,  he  said,  and  he  compared  it  with  the  universities  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  their  attitude  towards  the  seven  liberal 
arts.  The  modern  university,  he  said,  takes  all  knowledge 
for  its  province  and  insists  that  its  methods  and  its  ideals  shall 
be  shut  out  from  no  part  of  the  field  of  science  or  its  applica¬ 
tions.  It  is  forever  seeking  new  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  for¬ 
ever  teaching  whatever  it  learns  about  the  new.  The  uni¬ 
versities  were  constantly  creating  new  professions  and  add¬ 
ing  them  to  the  traditional  group  of  learned  professions,  which 
included  law,  medicine,  teaching,,  and  divinity.  Now  en¬ 
gineering,  architecture,  and  other  applications  of  the  sciences 
and  the  arts,  had  also  become  liberal  professions. 

President  Butler  described  a  recent  visit  he  had  made  to- 
the  great  industrial  works  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  and 
machinery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  described  the  great 
and  complicated  mechanical  devices  by  which  one  skilled  worker 
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was  able,  using  his  own 'brains,  and  those  of  the  scientists 
and  mechanicians  who  had  preceded  him,  to  do  the  work  that 
had  before  cost  the  physical  labor  of  scores  of  men.  He  in¬ 
stanced  this  as  an  example  of  what  the  will  of  man  is  able 
to  accomplish  as  his  intellect  fastens  its  grip  upon  the  secrets 
of  nature  and  its  forces.  In  order  to  make  this  stupendous 
accomplishment  possible,  pure  mathematics,  mechanics,  phys¬ 
ics,  and  chemistry,  all  had  to  pay  tribute,  and  those  sciences 
were  the  very  foundation  of  modern  mechanical  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  productive  economy.  The  men  whose  services 
as  physical  laborers  had  been  dispensed  with  were  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  other  and  better  posts,  and  at  wages  that  were 
greater  than  those  that  they  would  have  received  had  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  the  more  menial  work  which  the  machine  now 
performs.  These  steel  and  iron  workers  had  time  to  read, 
and  to  think,  and  high  intelligence  was  written  on  their  faces. 
They  had  been  raised  from  the  grade  of  something  little  more 
than  draught-horses  to  the  full  dignity  of  a  humap.Jjeing. 
all  thru  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  those  discoveries  to  practical  use.  He  said  that  he 
looked  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  the  management 
of  a  great  machine-shop  would  be  considered  one  of  the 
learned  professions. 

A  characteristic  of  the  modern  university  is  that  it  is  almost 
the  only  institution  in  the  world  that  goes  forward  to  the 
future  without  dropping  or  depreciating  the  ideas  of  the  past. 
The  university  does  not  discard  old  ideas,  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer  throws  old  machinery  to  the  scrap-heap.  The  uni¬ 
versity  deals  with  things  of  the  spirit,  and  the  life  of  the 
spirit  is  continuous  and  unbroken.  All  of  the  past  belongs  to 
us,  he  said,  and  influences  us,  and  nothing  would  be  more 
foolish  or  more  superficial  than  to  turn  one’s  back  upon  the 
past  and  say  that  because  an  ideal  had  been  outlived  it  must 
also  be  forgotten,  and  that  it  had  no  significance  for  the  life 
of  to-day. 

There  was  nothing,  he  said,  to  check  the  growth'of  the  great 
cities,  except  mere  physical  limitations,  and  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  probably  in  the  lifetime  of  some  of  those 
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present  the  City  of  New  York  would  hold  a  population  of 
ten  million  people.  He  said,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  say 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  universities  in  the  small 
towns  or  to  predict  what  lines  of  development  they  would 
enter  upon,  but  he  believed  that  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt 
the  greatest  universities  of  the  future  would  make  their  homes 
in  large  cities.  He  spoke  of  large  cities  as  consisting,  not 
merely  of  population  or  of  great  buildings  or  of  wealth,  but 
of  the  opportunities  for  culture  and  refinement  which  all  these 
draw  to  themselves.  He  quoted  Cardinal  Newman’s  saying 
that  the  city  was  itself  a  natural  university.  The  university 
of  the  city  will  be  a  type  of  its  own.  The  scholar  who  is 
filled  with  the  impulse  of  service,  and  is  eager  to  gather  all 
the  knowledge  that  his  fellows  can  contribute,  is  going  to 
seek  his  training  in  the  city.  He  quoted  the  significant  say¬ 
ing  of  the  poet  Longfellow :  .  . 

“  Where  shall  the  scholar  live  ? 

In  solitude  or  in  society  ? 

In  the  green  silence  of  the  country', 

Where  he  can  hear  the  heart  of  nature  beat. 

Or  in  the  dark  gray  city. 

Where  he  can  feel  and  hear  the  throbbing  heart  of  man  ? 

I  make  answer  for  him,  and  say. 

In  the  dark  gray  city." 

The  function  of  the  scholar  would  be  to  make  the  city  less 
dark,  and  less  gray. 

He  instanced  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  Paris,  London,  New 
York,  and  Chicago  as  cities  in  which  the  most  vigorous 
type  of  manhood  is  developed,  and  in  which  the  opportu¬ 
nities  for  human  service  are  the  greatest.  He  said  that  the 
statement  was  often  made  in  the  public  press  that  the  people 
of  New  York  were  too  preoccupied  to  be  interested  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  or  its  doings.  He  denied  the  validity  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  said  that  there  was  no  city  that  reflected  the  best 
of  our  modern  life  better  than  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  a  habit  as  old  as  the  city  itself  to  speak 
of  it  as  absorbed  in  materialism  and  commercialism;  but  he 
instanced  the  gp-eat  sacrifices  that  it  had  made  during  a  period 
of  two  hundred  years  for  the  upbuilding  of  institutions  of 
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religion,  of  philanthropy, 'and  of  education,  as  a  refutation 
of  the  oft-made  charge  against  New  York.  He  said  it  would 
be  an  interesting  and  fascinating  story,  if  it  could  be  told,  what 
New  York  had  done  in  quiet  and  unobserved  ways  for  the 
relief  of  mankind,  and  for  its  spiritual  and  intellectual  up¬ 
building.  He  pointed  out  that  the  university  was  an  integral 
element  in  the  city,  and  that  without  it  the  city  would  be 
merely  a  material  thing.  It  was  the  function  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  to  extend  the  field  of  the  theoretical,  to  unite  it  with  the 
practical,  and  to  aid  in  the  development  of  both.  It  would 
labor  in  the  present,  as  in  the  past,  for  broad  culture,  for  the 
development  of  civilization,  and  the  advancement  of  mankind. 
The  university  was  intolerant  only  of  intolerance.  It  had,  and 
could  have,  no  sympathy  with  cynicism  or  with  the  philosophy 
of  despair.  It  believed,  and  must  believe,  in  human  nature, 
and  it  had  faith  in  man  and  his  essential  integrity.  In  a 
democratic  State,  its  opportunities  are  unbounded,  and  it  must 
be  judged  by  those  who  were  to  come  after,  according  as 'it 
meets  those  opportunities. 


VII 


DISCUSSIONS 

EDUCATION  IN  INDIA:  THE  EVILS  OF  CLASS  DISTINCTION 

The  social,  political,  and  religious  conditions  of  the  people 
of  India  have  at  all  times  felt  the  influences  of  foreign 
countries;  but  these  people  still  remain  unchanged  in  the  one 
unique  feature  which  differentiates  them  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  globe.  The  effects  of  the  caste  system  are  everywhere 
noticeable  thruout  Hindu  life.  The  term  “  caste  ”  means 
breed,  or  race;  it  was  first  applied  to  the  classes  of  Hindus  by 
the  Portuguese,  who  were  the  earliest  colonists  of  India.  This 
caste  system  seems  to  have  originated  from  race  pride  and 
from  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  race.  When  the 
Aryans  first  invaded  this  country  they  were  greatly  outnum¬ 
bered  by  the  native  inhabitants.  There  was  much  inter¬ 
marriage  at  first,  but  by  and  by  the  entire  population  became 
rigidly  separated  according  to  the  religious  law  of  Brah¬ 
manism. 

There  are  four  of  these  artificial  divisions  or  classes;  first 
are  the  Brahmans,  or  the  sacerdotal  caste ;  second,  the  modem 
Rajputs,  or  military  caste;  third,  the  Viasyas,  or  the  husband¬ 
men  and  merchants;  and  fourth,  the  Sudras,  or  laborers  and 
mechanics.  Of 'these  castes  the  first  three  are  the  natural  and 
gradually  established  divisions  of  the  Aryan  invaders.  The 
fourth  class  comprises  the  subjugated  aborigines.  There  is 
still  another  class  called  Pariahs;  this  is  the  lowest  class,  its 
members  are  not  supposed  to  belong  even  to  any  caste  except 
to  the  class  called  outcastes.  The  Brahmans  are  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma ;  the  Rajputs  from  his 
arms;  the  Viasyas  from  his  belly  and  thighs;  and  the  Sudras 
from  his  feet.  The  Brahman  represents  religion ;  the  Rajput, 
war;  the  Viasyas,  commerce  and  wealth;  and  the  Sudras,  labor. 

The  privileges  and  disabilities  of  the  caste  system  are  trans¬ 
mitted  by  inheritance.  Caste  in  India  is  hereditary;  and  its 
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chief  principle  is  to  confine  employments  to  hereditary  classes. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  an  arbitrary  division  of  society  is 
most  highly  injurious  to  progress  and  free  action.  A  person  can 
sink  from  one  caste  into  the  next  lower,  but  he  cannot  rise  to 
the  next  higher.  The  caste  into  which  a  person  is  born  deter¬ 
mines  his  life-work  and  his  particular  position  in  this  sharply- 
lined,  stratified  society.  Consequently,  Indian  life  is  resting 
under  the  doom  of  fatalism;  it  is  fate  that  determines  one’s 
sphere  in  life,  no  amount  of  self-exertion  will  raise  a  person  to 
a  higher  level;  fate  has  assigned  him  his  position.  Thus 
progress  and  individuality  are  crushed  under  the  Juggernaut 
of  Caste.  Here  men  cannot 

“  .  .  .  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.” 

In  India,  as  in  all  other  Oriental  nations  with  the  possible 
exception  of  China,  education  and  religion  are  not  strictly 
separated.  The  chief  instruction  imparted  is  based  upon  liter¬ 
ature,  and  this  is  highly  impregnated  with  religion.  Beneath 
all  the  various  phases  of  the  social  life,  the  instruction  and  the 
literature,  is  a  subtle  and  treacherous  system  of  philosophy ;  no 
efforts  are  spared  to  inculcate  it.  The  Hindu  mind,  acute  and 
intelligent  as  it  is,  is  not  struck  by  the  reasonableness  or  truth 
of  a  statement,  but  by  its  grandeur,  its  immensity,  its  incompre¬ 
hensibleness.  Brahman  mythology  tells  of  an  exalted  being 
76,800  miles  high,  and  19,200  miles  across  the  shoulders.  In 
such  subtilities  and  absurdities  the  Hindu  becomes  woefully  ab¬ 
sorbed  ;  current  events  and  things  of  a  practical  nature  he  dis¬ 
regards. 

Brahmanism,  the  prevailing  Hindu  faith,  teaches  pantheism ; 
it  is  a  system,  religious  or  philosophical,  which  teaches  that  God 
is  the  soul  of  the  universe ;  so  that  whatever  we  taste,  or  smell, 
or  see  is  God.  Besides  the  idea  of  pantheism,  this  Hindu  faith 
also  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  t.  e., 
after  death  good  spirits  will  be  absorbed  into  the  supreme 
being,  but  wicked  ones  will  be  sent  back  to  occupy  the  bodies 
of  animals  to  begin  over  again  a  round  of  purification  and  ele¬ 
vation.  The  idea  that  after  death  the  good  spirits  will  be  ab- 
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sorbed  into  the  supreme  being  is  inducement  enough  to  make 
the  Hindu  offer  all  kinds  of  absurd  sacrifices;  he  under¬ 
goes  all  kinds  of  painful  penance,  and  repeats  the  most  mean¬ 
ingless  prayers.  His  greatest  aim  is  to  break  up  the  cycle 
of  his  existence,  or  rather  of  the  soul  that  is  within  him.  This 
idea  was  further  developed  by  Buddha,  about  600  b.  c.  His 
teaching  was  atheistical  and  led  to  the  belief  of  annihilation 
as  the  chief  end  of  existence,  the  summum  bonum.  When  one 
takes  note  of  their  environment  with  its  enervating  influences, 
and  their  metaphysical  speculations  ^wherein  they  lose  all 
thought  and  concern  about  the  world  that  runs  around  them, 
one  need  not  wonder  that  the  Hindus  possess  such  strange 
contradictions  of  character;  they  can  be  gentle  and  polite,  or 
gruff  and  rude,  and  faithful  or  deceitful  in  service. 

It  is  necessary  to  devote  considerable  time  to  religion  and 
the  caste  system,  because  upon  these  two  phases  of  their  life  do 
the  Hindus  hang  their  education.  Inasmuch  as  each  person  is 
born  into  a  caste  that  is  ironclad  in  more  ways  than  one,  it 
becomes  the  onerous  duty  for  every  person  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  usages  and  forms  of  his  caste ;  in  fact,  education  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  a  thoro  understanding  of  the  ceremonies  of  one’^s 
caste.  These  ceremonies  contain  many  of  the  silliest,  the  most 
absurd,  and  most  insignificant  details  of  life;  yet  to  omit  any 
one  of  them  is  almost  a  crime.  The  religious  teachings  are 
found  in  the  literature,  which  is  very  voluminous.  But  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  pay  much  attention  to  it  because  there  is 
very  little  in  it  that  is  of  interest,  except  the  Vedas,  the  sacred 
books. 

Probably  the  most  revolting  object  in  the  entire  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  India  is  the  teacher.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  Brah¬ 
mans  should  be  the  sole  authorized  teachers  in  either  the 
elementary  or  higher  schools.  By  hereditary  right  acquired 
thru  the  caste  system  advanced  learning  is  reserved  for  them. 
The  children  of  the  wealthy  and  the  respectable  will  not  be  sent 
to  a  teacher  of  a  lower  caste ;  to  send  them  would  be  an  indig¬ 
nity  to  their  caste  worthy  of  criminal  punishment.  The 
teacher  is  a  slothful,  dissipated,  conceited,  and  self-concerned 
person.  He  sleeps  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  letting 
the  pupils  get  along  as  best  they  can.  Eating,  drinking,  and 
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sleeping  concern  him  most.  His  main  object  in  teaching  is 
lo  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  rights  and  obligations  of  their 
respective  places  in  the  caste  system  in  order  that  they 
may  observe  very  closely  the  exact  limits  thereof ;  and  not  defile 
themselves  by  passing  beyond  them.  The  higher  the  caste  the 
more  painful  the  etiquette  and  the  more  exacting  the  requisi¬ 
tions.  This  Brahman  teacher  is  also  very  persistent  in  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  Brahmans  by  feeding,  clothing,  and 
sheltering  them,  and  by  subscribing  to  the  marriages  of  their 
sons  and  daughters.  This  seems  a  gross  imposition  laid  upon 
a  poor  and  credulous  people  by  a  lazy  and  conceited  class. 
The  Brahman  teacher  is  too  proud  and  conceited  to  take  a 
stipulated  salary,  this  would  be  too  worldly;  so  he  receives 
gifts  in  the  form  of  money  or  property.  He  also  receives  a 
^reat  deal  of  religious  respect.  The  maneuvers  which  the 
pupils  perform  to  manifest  it  are  as  obnoxious  as  they  are 
painful. 

In  spite  of  this  adverse  criticism  of  their  education  one  must  ’ 
pay  tribute  to  the  scholarly  achievements  of  the  Hindu  mind. 
Notwithstanding  the  enervating  climate  and  the  depressed 
nature  of  the  people,  these  Hindus  possess  a  fair  amount  of 
philosophical  perspective,  keenness,  and  some  native  energy. 
These  people  anticipated  the  best  parts  of  Aristotle’s  logic;  and 
Jong  before  the  Christian  era  they  had  a  grammar  of  their  own 
language.  It  is  in  mathematics,  however,  that  they  place  the 
whole  world  under  obligation  to  them ;  they  developed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  astronomy,  and  computed  eclipses  and  the  positions  of 
planets.  It  is  also  said  that  at  an  early  date  they  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  work  on  algebra. 

After  all,  what  is  Indian  education?  It  seems  as  if  one  could 
not  get  a  hold  of  it  anywhere.  There  is  nothing  tangible  about 
it.  It  seems  to  partake  of  the  subtle,  evasive,  and  metaphysical 
nature  of  Hindu  life  (and  it  is  only  natural  that  it  should), 
which  seeks  in  the  main  either  annihilation  or  absorption  in  the 
world-spirit  or  Brahma.  In  India,  as  in  nearly  all  the  Oriental 
nations,  a  person’s  individuality  is  something  unrecognized 
or  even  unknown.  This  individuality  is  lost  in  the  social 
structure  or  caste  system  of  India  as  it  is  lost  in  the  ancestor 
-worship  of  China.  Consequently  a  person  is  not  and  cannot 
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be  educated  for  the  best  that  is  in  him ;  he  has  no  ambition  for 
anything  higher;  and  he  likewise  lacks  self-reliance  and  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility.  Instruction  in  morality  is  weak;  and 
religious  education  lacks  a  personal  God.  Hindu  practice  in 
religion  seems  a  monstrous  farce,  composed  of  the  most  absurd 
and  most  repulsive  observances;  and  the  sacred  writings  of 
these  people  are  just  as  full  of  silly  and  repulsive  statements. 
These  writings  declare  that  “  cows  are  auspicious  purifiers, 
that  drops  of  water  from  the  horns  of  a  cow  have  the  power 
to  expiate  all  sin,  and  that  the  scratching  of  the  back  of  a  cow 
destroys  all  guilt.  The  student  is  forbidden  to  recite  the  text 
of  Veda  if  the  wind  whirls  up  the  dust  in  the  daytime.”  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  revolting  facts  concerning  their  religion ; 
and  these  same  facts  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  material  of 
instruction. 

Looking  over  the  education  of  India,  one  hardly  finds  any¬ 
thing  that  is  highly  commendable  or  exceptionally  worthy  of 
imitation.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  does  not 
find  much  of  anything.  It  is  more  likely  that  one  finds 
features  in  Indian  education  and  social  life  that  should  be 
avoided. 

Living  in  a  free  and  libftrty-loving  country  where  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  as  free  as  the  air,  where  aspiration  knows  no  fetters 
and  honest  work  no  disgrace,  where  honorable  work  will  afford 
an  honest  man  a  living  with  the  comforts  of  home,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  look  with  disgust,  and  rightly  so,  upon  the  inflexible 
and  demon-like  system  of  India,  and  very  probably  with  a 
touch  of  disdain  upon  the  more  or  less  evident  class  distinction 
of  the  old  country,  especially  of  Germany.  But  do  we  at  the 
same  time  look  at  ouj;  own  institutions  and  at  the  phases  of  our 
social  life  and  bethink  ourselves?  We  are  inclined  to  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  this  country  knows  no  class  distinction. 
Well,  it  may  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

Class  distinction  is  certainly  not  so  sharply  drawn  in  this 
country  as  it’ is  in  some  others;  still,  one  speaks  of  “  classes.” 
There  is  the  rich  upper  class,' the  “  four-hundred,”  which  lives 
in  brown-stone  fronts.’  Tbis.cla^.is  also  known  in  modem 
parlance  as' the  “61ite.”  Then  there  is*  the  class  that  lives  in 
brown  board  back  yards.  And  between  these  two  classes  is 
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that  much  spoken  of  “  middle  class,”  the  bread-earners  of  the 
world,  the  great  class  0/  working  people  at  whose  table  the 
whole  world  sits  down  to  eat.  One  does  not  need  to  go  far  to^ 
see  the  great  gulf  that  lies  between  these  several  classes,  and  to 
notice  the  disdain  with  which  one  class  looks  upon  the 
other. 

A  few  years  ago  a  train  was  standing  in  the  railway  terminal 
of  a  large  city.  While  the  passengers  were  entering  the  cars 
the  engineer,  in  his  blue  blouse,  black  and  greasy,  was  passing 
along  his  train  thru  the  crowd  of  passengers;  in  so  doing  he 
happened  to  brush  rather  closely  against  a  lady  (so-called) 
who  was  one  of  the  elite.  She  denounced  him  in  angry  tones. 
With  a  look  of  frowning  contempt  she  snatched  a  five-dollar 
silk  handkerchief  from  her  handbag,  wiped  the  imaginary 
speck  of  dirt  from  her  sleeve,  threw  the  handkerchief  under  the 
wheels,  and  boarded  the  train.  The  train  pulled  out  of  the 
depot.  It  had  not  gone  far  when  the  engineer,  while  rounding 
a  curve,  saw  a  wreck  ahead  on  the  opposite  track;  a  large  part 
of  the  wreck  extended  across  his  track.  He  saw  at  a  glance 
that  he  could  not  stop  his  heavy  train  on  an  incline  at  such  short 
notice.  Quickly  the  thought  came  to  him  that  if  all  the 
passengers  were  on  one  side  of  th*e  train,  and  the  train  run  at 
full  speed,  he  might  run  thru  the  wreck  without  much  harm. 

So  he  at  once  sent  the  fireman  thru  the  train  to  tell  the  people 
to  take  the  safe  side,  and  then  availing  himself  of  all  the  power 
at  his  command,  he  ran  into  and  thru  that  wreck  at  the  terrific 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  per  hour.  There 
was  a  frightful  crash,  a  whirl  of  dust,  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and 
the  hideous  noise  of  escaping  steam.  From  under  the  engine 
was  dragged  the  injured  engineer.  The^ne  side  of  the  train  ' 
was  a  mass  of  torn  and  split  timber,  but  not  a  person  was 
hurt.  After  the  people  realized  how  their  lives  had  been 
spared,  they  came  to  the  mortally  wounded  engineer  to  thank 
him  for  his  thoughtfulness  and  for  a  life  spared  from  a  hor¬ 
rid  death.  Among  those  ,who  came  to  him  was  the  lady 
whom,  he  accidentally  touched  in  the  railway  station.  Lean¬ 
ing  himself  somewhat  on  his  one  arm,  he  said  to  her ;  “  Madam, 
after  all,  we  common  people  sometimes  do  things.”  Then  he 
turned  over  and  expired.  In  more  ways  than  one  is  this  a 
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frightful  tragedy  in  the  social  life  of  America.  Comment 
upon  the  incident  is  not  necessary,  it  teaches  its  own  lesson. 

The  high-bred  Hindu  feels  irreparably  polluted  when  he 
comes  in  contact  with  one  from  the  lowest  caste;  and  no  less 
indignant  and  polluted  do  many  Americans  seem  to  feel  when 
they  accidentally  come  in  contact  with  one  from  the  laboring 
class;  they  rather  look  with  disdain  upon  him,  very  likely 
because  they  can  live  in  mansions  whose  marble  or  brown- 
stone  fronts  he  helped  to  chisel  out  of  the  solid  rock,  because 
they  can  sit  before  a  cheerful  fire  whose  fuel  he  has  dug  out 
of  the  black  bowels  of  the  earth,  because  the  diamonds  in  which 
they  glitter  he  dug  while  in  chains  in  the  Kaffir  mines  of  Africa. 
And  yet,  do  all  these  frowners  have  the  satisfaction  of  eating 
their  bread  in  the  honest  sweat  of  toil  as  this  man  may  have? 

“  For  a’  that,  an’  a’  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  an’  a’  that. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp,  - 
The  man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that.” 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  laborer  of  India  is  not  allowed 
to  hear  the  reading  of  the  sacred  writings.  Not  unlikely  a 
person  from  the  lower  classes  of  America  would  receive  a 
treatment  not  very  different  from  one  the  low-caste  Hindu 
receives  when  entering  a  holy  shrine  where  only  the  elite 
worship.  Hindu  religion  is  criticised  because  it  lacks  a  per¬ 
sonal  God.  It  might  be  asked,  in  all  reverence,  in  how  many 
churches  is  worship  held  every  Sunday  where  a  personal  God 
or  a  Crucified  Saviour  is  hardly  thought  of?  The  Church  is 
lacking  in  sociability  because  it  stands  aloof  from  the  poor 
and  because  it  feels  too  unconcerned  about  the  laboring  class. 
The  poor  are  kept  at  a  distance  by  rented  pews  and  the  rich 
clothes  of  the  church  members.  Where  does  the  poor  laboring 
man  in  America  find  solace  in  church?  Surely  not  in  Re¬ 
ligion’s  pride, 

"  In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art ; 

When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 
Devotion’s  ev’ry  grace,  except  the  heart.” 

With  animation  is  sung -that  inspired  missionary  hymn, 

"  From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains, 

From  India’s  coral  strand,” 
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and  then  people  imagine  they  are  called  to  deliver  these  natives 
from  the  chains  of  error.  Do  they  really  call  to  be  delivered 
from  one  set  of  error’s  chains  only  to  be  bound  up  with  an¬ 
other  set?  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  rather  foolish 
and  conceited  remark  of  the  envoy  of  Morocco  who  attended 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward.  When  he  came  home  he  is 
said  to  have  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to  get  back  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Compassion  is  taken  upon  the  heathen  who 

“  ...  in  his  blindness, 

,  Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone." 

To  how  many  gods  does  this  nation  bow?  Let  someone  else 
count  them.  This  nation  claims  to  be  one  of  professed  Chris¬ 
tians;  but  has  not  the  heathen  in  his  blindness  often  as  much 
faith  in  his  god  of  wood  and  stone  as  many  a  Christian  in  a 
civilized  country  has  in  his  living  God?  The  heathen  on 
leaving  his  habitation  will  place  a  stick  under  his  door,  to  in¬ 
dicate  to  him  that  may  happen  along  that  the  owner  is  not  at 
home.  Nothing  more  is  needed;  with  these  people  robbery 
has  not  yet  become  a  profession,  and  murder  has  not  yet  been 
developed  into  a  fine  art.  Crimes  innumerable  and  indescrib¬ 
able  are  committed  in  this  fair  land  which  a  heathen  would 
hardly  think  of  committing.  The  education  of  the  “  heathen 
Chinee  ”  is  criticised  because  of  its  lax  morality.  In  justice 
might  it  be  asked  whether  this  country,  as  a  Christian  country, 
has  much  morality  to  set  up  as  an  example. 

If  this  be  the  chosen  race,  if  this  country  is  to  bear  upon  its 
shoulders  the  destiny  of  the  world,  then  let  there  be  seen  a  few 
more  fruits  of  this  much-vaunted  civilization,  a  few  more  of 
this  much-vaunted  education.  The  belief  in  the  omnipotence 
of  education  is  steadily  growing.  All  the  sins  that  beset  our 
national  institutions  are  ascribed  to  a  lack  of  education,  it  is 
the  panacea  for  all  ills;  education,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  salvation 
of  the  race.  Well,- probably  it  is,  let  it  be -lulled  so;  but  con¬ 
sidering  the  time,*  money,  and  energy  spent,  its  fruits  should 
be  more  in  evidence.  One  great  error  in  education  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  world  of  education  and  of  culture  is  separated 
from  the  world  of  work;  one  class  of  people  is  getting  all  the 
education  while  the  other  is  doing  all  the  work.  A  great  deal 
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of  education  is  procured  in  order  to  avoid  doing  any  manual 
work.  Probably  that  little  girl  was  perfectly  in  the  right  when 
-asked  to  tell  the  difference  between  an  educated  man  and  an 
uneducated  man ;  she  said  that  an  educated  man  is  one  who 
never  does  any  work.”  Does  not  this  country  seem  to  be 
rearing  an  educated  aristocracy?  a  class  that  is  wont  to  look 
upon  all  others  as  beneath  it  and  unworthy  of  its  recognition^ 
the  Brahmans  of  this  country?  Here  is  ample  opportunity 
for  the  workings  of  education ;  if  education  is  the  salvation  of 
the  race,  let  some  of  its  saving  grace  eliminate  this  ill  feeling 
between  the  classes,  or  rather  eliminate  class  distinction  en¬ 
tirely.  Education  is  not  necessarily  culture,  but  it  implies 
culture;  and  culture,  it  is  said,  is  the  religion  of  this  world  and 
religion  is  the  culture  of  the  next.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  there  be  a  great  deal  more  leaven  to- 
leaven  this  lump  of  humanity. 

What  this  stern  old  world  wants  is  less  ingratitude;  more 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  oppressed;  these  people  want 
human,  individual  contact  and  a  hearty  appreciation  for  an 
honest  effort  just  as  much  as  they  may  sometimes  need  charit¬ 
able  aid.  It  wants  less  hoarding  of  wealth  and  a  better 
stewardship  over  it. 

III  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay.”  ^ 

It  wants  less  idle  indifference  and  more  respect  for  honest 
toil.  It  wants  to  be  lit  up  by 

“  .  .  .  ae  spark  o’  Nature’s  fire," 

SO  that  people  can  see  a  little  better  what  is  above  them,  what 
is  around  them,  and  what  is  beneath  them.  It  wants  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  kinship  that  is  grand  for  its  sublimity  and  sublime  for 
its  humanity,  and  one  that  will  not 

"...  hear  with  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  this  world  is  actually 
“  going  to  the  dogs  ”  ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  deny  that 
they  do  at  times  make  a  frightful  noise.  And  very  often 
it  is  hard  not  to  be  a  pessimist  when  one  sees  man’s  inhumanity 
to  man.  This  universe  and  all  that  is  in  it  moves  in  circles.. 
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“  The  thing  that  hath  been'  it  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.”  This  much-lauded  civilization  has  come 
from  the  far  East,  the  East  finally  became  the  West,  and  the 
West  again  became  the  East ;  and  by  and  by  the  East,  after  it 
has  beheld  once  more  the  lowness  and  the  meanness  of  the 
class  distinction  of  India’s  coral  strand,  may  come  to  quell  the 
race  riots  of  the  South  by  teaching  again  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal ;  and  to  quell  the  labor  riots  of  the  West 
by  giving  a  man  to  understand  that  if  he  refuses  to  work  he 
should  4II0W  those  to  work  who  want  to.  By  this  transmigra¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  this  cycle  of  existence  may  eventually  work  out 
the  “  Parliament  of  Man,  and  the  Federation  of  the  World.” 


Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may 
(As  come  it  will  for  a’  that) 

That  Sense  and  Worth  o'er  a’  the  earth 
Shall  bear  the  gree  an*  a’  that ! 

For  a’  that  an’  a’  that 
It’s  cornin’  yet  for  a’  that, 

That  man  to  man  the  world  o’er 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a’  that.” 


Huntingdon,  Pa. 


Elmer  Schultz  Gerhard 


IS  HISTORY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  “SNAP”?  IF  SO,  WHY? 

There  are  various  things  that  indicate  the  presence  of  a  more 
or  less  well-defined  feeling  that  history  is  one  of  the  “  easy  ” 
subjects  in  the  high  school.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it 
hinted,  at  least,  that  if  a  pupil  needs  a  credit,  let  him  take 
history.  Numerous  cases  are  pointed  out  of  pupils  who  en¬ 
deavor  to  (frop  physics  or  chemistry,  subjects  that  admittedly 
require  application  and  effort,  and  to  substitute  in  their  place 
one  or  more  courses  in  history.  These  cases  are  taken  as  in¬ 
dications  that  the  pupil  is  looking  for  an  easy  berth  instead  of  a 
stony  road.  Large  classes  in  an  elective  history  course  seem 
to  fall  under  suspicion  as  apparent  circumstantial  evidence 
pointing  in  the  same  direction.  And,  once  more,  it  is  observed 
that  history  is  one  of  the  favorite  subjects  for  summer  work 


with  pupils  who  wish  to  make  an  advanced  credit  by  individual 
effort  and  examination.  These  observations  are  based  on  an 
experience  of  some  years  in  a  large  high  school ;  there  is  reasbn 
to  think  that  the  same  conditions  exist  quite  generally,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 
Where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  is  likely  to  be  some  fire. 
Possibly  it  is  worth  while  to  investigate  the  signs  and  see  what 
they  really  indicate.  Are  the  impressions  implied  totally  un¬ 
warranted  ?  Or  do  they  denote  a  real  defect  somewhere  in 
the  aims  or  methods  of  historical  instruction? 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  admittted  that  history  is,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking,  an  easy  subject  because  of  its  attractiveness. 
It  is  more  universally  attractive  than  any  other  subject  in  the 
curriculum,  because  it  deals  with  the  events  and  the  unfolding 
of  human  life,  a  theme  which  must  of  necessity  appeal  to  every 
active,  growing  mind.  The  human  mind  that  does  not,  or  can¬ 
not,  become  greatly  interested  in  at  least  some  phase  of  the 
story  of  human  development  must  be  profoundly  deficient  in 
its  make-up,  especially  on  its  social  and  ethical  side.  The 
occasion  for  surprise  is  not  that  so  many  are  attracted  by  the 
subject  of  history,  but  that  all  are  not.  The  history  that 
repelled  many  of  us  in  our  school  days  was  not  history  in  its 
true  sense,  but  the  mistaken  conception  of  history  characteris¬ 
tic  of  times  not  so  far  gone  by.  And  where  we  still  find  an 
apparent  repugnance  to  the  subject,  it  is  only  too  likely  that 
it  is  based  on  this  misconception.  In  its  true  sense,  history 
is  easier  than  most  other  subjects ;  for  that  which  is  attractive 
is  easier  than  those  things  that  are  not  so  attractive.  In 
the  case  of  physics,  or  chemistry,  or  mathematics,  or  of 
almost  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum,  it  is  different. 
These  subjects  appeal  intensely  to  some,  but  to  others  they  do 
not,  because  their  appeal  is  to  special  interests,  to  special  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  many  more  people  will  become  at  once  interested  in  his¬ 
tory  than  in  these  other  subjects.  I  think  I  can  speak  with¬ 
out  prejudice  on  this  matter  because  I  have  an  intense  inter¬ 
est  in  the  natural  sciences ;  and  if  I  had  not  drifted  into  the 
field  of  the  social  sciences  from  the  vestibule  of  biological 
science  I  should  certainly  be  a  natural  scientist  to-day.  And 
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here  I^nay.say  that  the  b^st  preparation  in  the  world  for  his¬ 
torical  and  social  studies  is  a  biological  preparation,  and  this, 
in  turn,  requires  more  or  less  knowledge  of  physical  and 
chemical  science.  I  believe  that  for  the  most  effective  work  in 
history,  and  for  the  highest  appreciation  of  its  meaning, 
“  the  study  of  history  should  begin  in  the  biologfical  labo¬ 
ratory.”  This  is  in  line  with  Herbert  Spencer’s  statement 
that  man  is  the  final  problem  of  biology  and  the  initial  factor 
in  sociology. 

History  may  also  have  the  appearance  of  being  “  easy,”  as 
compared  with  some  of  the  subjects  mentioned,  because  it  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  so  exact  a  science  as  they.  In  reality  this 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  subjects.  The  social 
sciences  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  sciences  because  of  their 
extreme  complexity  and,  at  many  points,  inexactness.  But, 
I  repeat,  this  inexactness  may  give  the  appearance  of  easi¬ 
ness.  A  problem  in  physics,  pr  in  mathematics,  ordinarily 
admits  of  but  one  answer,  and  that  answer  must  be  complete. 
An  historical  problem,  on  the  other  hand,  may  almost  never 
be  completely  worked  out,  or  it  may  be  worked  out  in  any 
one  of  a  score  of  different  directions,  and  by  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  routes  or  methods.  A  pi  pil  with  a  problem  in 
mathematics  before  him  must  work  it  out  along  a  given  line, 
or  fail.  The  same  pupil,  with  a  problem  in  history,  will  with 
some  application  be  almost  sure  to  get  something  of  value 
out  of  it.  There  is  a  much  wider  scope  for  the  tastes  and  the 
ability  of  the  individual.  In  a  class  studying  a  given  period  of 
history,  the  different  members  do  not  all  study  exactly  the 
same  problems,  but  assume  the  responsibility  of  working  out 
different  phases.  The  recitation  is  then  in  part  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  these  varied  investigations,  and  to  combining, 
them  into  an  organized  unit.  Furthermore,  two  pupils  may 
answer  the  same  question  in  history  as  differently  as  Jefferson . 
and  Hamilton  answered  the  same  questions  of  finance  and 
government,  and  yet  be  equally  deserving  of  credit,  provided 
each  has  gathered  his  data,  and  has  thought. 

This,  I  say,  may  be  a  reason  why  history  seems  easier  to 
many  than  some  other  subjects.  But  it  is  no  more  of  an 
argument  against  the  work  in  history  than  against  the  other 
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subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  it  simply  indicates  a  kind  of 
training  in  the  former  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  latter. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  implied  from  this  that  history  is  “  easy  ” 
in  the  sense  of  requiring  little  or  no  effort.  The  very  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  subject,  the  necessity  for  accuracy  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  data,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  task  of  comparing  data 
and  of  forming  sound  judgments  (which  is  a  chief  value  of  his¬ 
torical  training),  demand  constant  and  careful  effort.  If 
pupils  are  able  to  secure  “  credit  ”  in  history  without  due  effort 
on  their  part,  it  indicates  a  defect  somewhere.  But  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  effort  need  not  always  be 
disagreeable.  The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  thinking  that 
because  a  thing  is  pleasurable  it  is  not  work.  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  effort  -will  be  pleasurable  provided 
there  is  interest  in  it.  For  this  reason,  I  repeat,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  more  pupils  will  turn  off  a  lesson  in  history  with 
joy  (and  therefore  with  a  kind  of  ease)  than  a  lesson  in  the 
conjugation  of  a  verb,  or  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  in 
physics.  The  human  interest  is  there  in  a  greater  degree. 

But  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  inherent  interest  in 
the  subject  and  for  the  pleasurable  character  of  the  effort  made, 
it  may  yet  be  urged  that  history  pupils,  generally  speaking,  do 
not  put  forth  an  adequate  amount  of  systematic  effort  for  the 
credit  received,  especially  when  compared  with  the  effort  re¬ 
quired  for  credit  in  some  of  the  other  subjects.  We  may  admit 
that  this  is  so ;  and  being  so,  we  admit  that  it  is  wrong.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  possible  to  locate  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
defect. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  said  that  the  trouble  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  due  to  a  defective  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  history- 
teachers.  Unquestionably  the  teachers  of  history  are  as  keenly 
alive  to  the  necessity  for  good,  honest  effort  on  the  part  of 
their  pupils,  as  the  teachers  in  any  other  department  of  the 
high  school.  In  those  schools  to  which  my  experience  has  been 
limited,  they  are  constantly  striving  to  put  the  work  in  history 
on  an  equal  basis,  in  this  respect,  with  the  other  branches  of 
study.  Unquestionably  the  requirements  in  history  are  to-day 
much  more  rigorous  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  But  the 
history-teachers  find  conditions  that  it  is  hard  to  overcome. 
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Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  in  view  of  what  has  already  been 
said,  the  increase  in  requirements  has  been  made  at  the  risk 
of  overburdening  the  pupil.  To  understand  this  apparent 
paradox  we  must  examine  the  conditions  existing. 

In  mathematics,  for  example,  the  pupil  is  assigned  for  his 
lesson  a  certain  number  of  pages,  or  a  certain  number  of 
problems, — enough  to  keep  him  busy  during  what  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  reasonable  time  of  preparation.  He  then  “  learns  his 
lesson.”  He  must  work  at  the  definite  assignment  until  each 
problem  is  correctly  solved.  In  the  class  he  recites  this  lesson, 
and  receives  credit,  or  otherwise,  on  a  very  definite  standard. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  languages,  at  least  on  their  formal  side, 
and  in  some  other  subjects. 

The  same  methods  of  assignment  and  of  preparation  pre¬ 
vailed  not  long  ago  in  the  natural  sciences.  My  own  first 
courses  in  chemistry,  for  instance,  were  taken  entirely  from 
text-books,  with  only  such  spectacular  experiments  as  the  in¬ 
structor  found  it  possible  to  perform  before  his  classes.  But 
the  time  has  come,  long  since,  when  we  are  told  that  this  is 
not  studying  science,  and  that  no  pupil  can  be  expected  to 
learn  science  by  such  methods.  Of  course  this  is  true.  So, 
while  the  student  of  science  still  has  his  text-book,  it  no  longer 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  his  study,  but  is  rather  a  mere 
suggestive  outline,  a  manual  of  directions  for  the  real  study, 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  laboratory.  Here  each  pupil  is 
assigned  a  definite  place  at  the  table,  with  a  full  equipment  of 
apparatus  about  him,  and  here  he  remains  a  definite  time  each 
day  in  experimental  work.  His  work  is  rigorous  and  defi¬ 
nite.  He  gains  habits  of  accuracy  and  thoroness,  his  powers 
of  observation  are  exercised,  and  his  judgment  is  trained  thru 
the  processes  of  comparison.  By  means  of  his  notebook  and 
the  recitation  his  results  are  easily  measured  and  credited  to 
him. 

Now,  what  are  the  conditions  of  study  in  history  in  most  of 
our  high  schools  ?  Of  course  the  pupil  has  a  text-book.  But 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  this  text-book  cannot  be  a  com¬ 
plete  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  can  only  be  a  suggestive 
outline ;  and  of  the  recent  text-books  on  history,  those  seem  to 
gain  the  greatest  favor  that  present  the  greatest  possible 
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amount  of  suggestion,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  detailed 
statement  of  fact.  In  such  a  text  an  assignment  that  would 
keep  the  pupil  busy  merely  in  mastering  its  substance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mathematics  method,  would  manifestly  be  far  more 
than  could  be  discussed  in  the  recitation  period.  The  text 
assignment  must,  as  a  rule,  be  short  in  ordeir  that  the  sug¬ 
gestions  there  contained  may  be  followed  up  and  discussed  in 
class.  For  example,  a  certain  class  has  recently  spent  fifteen 
days  on  eighteen  pages  of  text  in  connection  with  the  period  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  or  less  than  a  page  and  a  half  a  day. 
Merely  to  cover  the  usual  texts  used  in  good  schools  to-day 
would  require  assignments  of  not  more  than  two  or  three 
pages  a  day.  Such  lessons  could  be  mastered  easily  in  fifteen 
minutes,  so  far  as  the  actual  content  of  the  pages  is  concerned. 
No,  the  purely  text-book  method  in  history  is  as  out  of  date 
as  it  is  in  science ;  and  any  attempt  to  apply  the  multiplication- 
table  method  of  instruction,  so  many  pages  a  day,  memoriza¬ 
tion,  or  the  slavish  following  of  the  exact  words  of  the  text,  in 
order  to  educe  a  sufficient  amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  thwarts  the  chief  value  of  historical  study. 

Where  the  effort  of  the  pupil  in  history  should  come  in  is  in 
following  out  the  suggestions  derived  from  the  text-book  and 
from  the  discussions  of  the  class,  in  looking  up  original 
sources,  in  consulting  special  histories,  in  ascertaining  the 
varying  views  of  different  authorities,  in  studying  and  making 
maps,  in  systematizing  and  comparing  data,  and  in  forming 
judgments.  These  are  all  essential  features  in  the  mental 
discipline  of  historical  study.  But  when  the  teacher  tries  to 
put  these  methods  into  practice,  the  pupil  is  put  to  far  more 
trouble  and  pains  than  he  is  for  the  same  returns  in  physics, 
or  chemistry,  or  zoology.  For  where  is  his  apparatus? 
Where  is  his  laboratory?  Where  is  his  time?  There  may 
be  a  few  books  in  a  little  library;  but  as  for  an  abundance  of 
material  at  which  the  class,  as  a  whole  or  in  sections,  may  be 
put  to  work  as  in  a  science  laboratory,  it  is  seldom  found.  '  The 
library  is  seldom  large  enough,  nor  suitably  arranged  and  fur¬ 
nished  for  serious  work  by  any  large  number  of  pupils  at  one 
time.  Further,  assuming  a  suitable  room  and  an  abundance 
of  material,  it  is  almost  as  useless  to  turn  the  pupil  into  it 
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without  a  supervisor  as  it  would  be  to  turn  hirh  into  a  chemi¬ 
cal  laboratory  without  adequate  supervision.  And,  finally, 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  pupil’s  program,  no  provision  is 
made  for  regular  periods  of  library  study  of  the  kind  sug¬ 
gested,  but  he  is  left  to  his  own  resources  to  do  such  of  this 
work  as  he  can  at  odd  times,  after  school  hours,  or  at  night  at 
home. 

Right  here  the  teacher  of  history  falls  into  a  grievous  temp¬ 
tation.  Knowing  and  feeling  the  insufficiency  of  the  text¬ 
book  method,  and  sympathizing  fully  with  the  pupil  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  collateral  work  under  present  conditions,  he  is  tempted 
to  adopt  more  or  less  ccanpletely  the  lecture  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  This  is  a  dangerous  expedient.  There  are  very  few 
who  can  really  present  a  subject  so  simply,  so  clearly,  and  so 
coherently  to  a  body  of  people  that  the  latter  will  carry  away 
much  of  it  with  them.  Under  the  very  best  of  lecturers  it  is 
extremely  difficult  even  for  advanced  students  to  grasp  all  that 
the  lecturer  intends  that  they  shall  grasp.  And  then  it  is  so 
easy,  under  this  method,  for  the  teacher  to  do  all  the  work,  and 
the  pupil  none,  except  what  may  be  involved  in  “  getting  a 
brief  text-book  assignment.  Under  this  method  it  is  only  too 
true  that  the  study  of  history  may  degenerate  into  a  “  snap,”  I 
believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  teaching  of 
history  to-day;  and  I  know  that  many  history-teachers  admit 
it  and  bewail  it.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  criticism 
applies  to  the  history-teacher  alone,  I  believe  that  it  is  too 
common  a  practice  in  all  teaching  at  the  present  time — too  little 
talking  by  the  pupil,  too  much  talking  by  the  teacher.  Even  in 
the  colleges  and  universities,  the  lecture  method  of  instruction 
is  carried  to  a  harmful  extreme.  But  my  claim  with  reference 
to  this  criticism  is  simply  that  the  temptation  and  the  excuse 
for  the  history-teacher  are  greater  than  for  teachers  of  almost 
any  other  subject,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  to  be  taught.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  curriculum  so  difficult  to  teach  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  without  the  lecture  method. 

If  the  history  work  of  the  high  school  is  to  maintain  its 
dignity  as  a  work  requiring  a  commensurate  amount  of  effort 
for  its  accomplishment,  if  the  pupil  is  to  derive  from  it  the 
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full  benefit  that  should  follow  from  a  course  in  historical  study, 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  interest  that  properly  belongs  to  it 
is  to  be  kindled  and  nourished,  certain  new  conditions  must  be 
brought  about.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  an  historical 
laboratory  (call  it  library,  if  you  wish),  where  each  pupil  may 
find  his  place,  with  ample  table  room  and  drawer,  or  other  ar¬ 
rangement,  for  notebook,  writing  and  drawing  materials, 
where  they  would  be  easily  accessible  to  him,  and  also  to  the 
teacher  on  occasion.  There  must  be  ample  equipment  of  books, 
maps,  and  other  things  useful  in  the  study  of  history.  In  this 
room  an  historical  atmosphere  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
produced  by  the  presence  of  suitable  pictures,  wall  maps,  statu¬ 
ary,  and,  if  possible,  collections  of  historical  manuscripts,  in  the 
original  or  facsimile,  old  coins  and  stamps,  etc.  In  the  second 
place,  there  must  be,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pupil’s  pro¬ 
gram,  provision  for  regular  laboratory  periods,  as  in  the  case 
of  science  pupils,  when  each  pupil  shall  report  for  systematic 
work  under  the  supervision,  so  far  as  possible,  of  an  attendant, 
preferably  of  a  history-teacher  or  assistant.  The  number  of 
such  periods  per  week  may,  perhaps,  vary  with  the  grade  of 
the  pupil,  first-year  pupils  having  fewer  than  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced.  With  this  arrangement  the  real  work  of  the  history 
course  would  be  done  at  the  school  and  in  the  laboratory  under 
direct  supervision.  The  text-book  would  then  take  its  proper 
place  with  reference  to  the- study.  Aimlessness  and  wasteful¬ 
ness  of  time  in  connection  with  the  collateral  reading  would  be 
in  large  measure  avoided.  Map  work  could  be  done  to  much 
better  purpose  under  the  eye  of  the  attendant  than  at  present 
in  the  home. 

Under  these  conditions,  history  might  still  be  easier  than 
some  other  subjects,  in  the  sense  first  discussed  in  this  paper; 
it  would  still  probably  fascinate  more  pupils  than  some  of  these 
other  subjects.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  elective  courses  in  history 
would  still  be  eagerly  sought  after.  But  it  would  in  no  sense 
be  a  “  snap.”  There  would  be  no  temptation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  to  evade  the  work  in  science  by  taking  a  course  in  history, 
if  his  object  were  merely  to  escape  the  expenditure  of-effort. 
It  would  be  a  much  more  difficult  matter  for  the  delinquent  to 
slide  into  a  credit  by  a  summer’s  devotion  to  a  text-book  and  an 
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examination  that  does  not  always  prove  much.  A  credit  in  his¬ 
tory  must  then  stand  for'  effort  expended,  however  pleasurable 
that  effort  may  be.  The  opportunity  to  allow  the  teacher  to 
perform  the  major  part  of  the  work  in  preparing  and  deliver¬ 
ing  his  lectures,  while  the  class  sits  idly  by,  would  be  gone. 
There  would  be  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  class  discussions, 
springing,  as  they  would,  from  a  fund  of  information  to  which 
each  must  have  something  to  contribute. 

Such  conditions  would  tend  to  insure  the  dignity  and  the 
value  that  belong  to  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with 
human  life  and  conduct,  and  so  important  as  a  mental  dis¬ 
cipline. 

Arthur  William  Dunn 

Indianapoms,  Ind. 


EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  PHYSICS 

One  always  risks  to  some  extent  his  reputation  for  pedagog¬ 
ical  sanity  when  he  attacks  an_  existing  pedagogical  condition. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  aspects  connected  with  our  high 
school  work  in  physics  which  the  writer  believes  to  be  wrong ; 
and  this  article  is  written  with  the  hope  that  other  expressions 
of  opinion  on  this  subject  may  be  forthcoming. 

The  watchword  of  experimentation  in  high  school  physics 
seems  to  be  “  measurement — quantitative  measurement.”  It 
would  appear  that  any  experiment  which  is  not  absolutely 
quantitative  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  teacher  to  prescribe 
or  the  student  to  perform.  The  writer  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  approved  schools  for  the  University  of  Maine, 
and  as  such  he  has  visited  quite  a  number  of  high  school  physi¬ 
cal  laboratories.  If  we  may  assume  that  methods  of  procedure 
in  Maine  are  similar  to  those  in  practice  elsewhere,  the  impres¬ 
sion  gathered  from  those  visits  is  that  the  insistence  upon 
quantitative  work  is  altogether  out  of  projxjrtion  to  its  teaching 
value  in  the  high  schools.  Notebooks  are  found  to  be  filled 
with  measurement  after  measurement  of  a  table  top  by  many 
methods,  by  every  student  in  the  class.  The  instructor  and  the 
students  exhibit  these  with  the  profound  satisfaction  that  they 
are  abreast  of  the  times,  and  that  their  work,  tho  different  in 
degree,  resembles  that  of  the  college  course  exactly  in  kind. 
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Now  it  should  be  understood  that  we  have  the  highest  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  exact  •  quantitative  measurements. 
Given  a  Kelvin  balance,  a  dividing-engine,  or  cathetometer,  the 
student  can  hardly  find  more  beneficial  training.  But  work  of 
this  character  would  seem  to  possess  a  disciplinary  value  with 
which  the  repeated  measurement  of  a  table  top  with  a  foot  rule 
or  meter  stick  may  not  prop)erly  be  compared.  To  come  down 
to  more  specific  statements,  what  are  the  reasons  why,  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  we  are  making  a  mistake  in  insisting  upon 
exclusive  quantitative  work  in  our  secondary  schools? 

In  the  first  place,  since  only  a  definite  amount  of  time  may  be 
devoted  to  physics  in  the  schools,  it  must  follow  that  many 
illustrative  qualitative  experiments  must  of  necessity  be 
omitted  if  all  this  measurement  work  is  to  be  done.  It  may  be 
urged  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  teacher  before  the  class, 
and,  indeed,  part  of  it  should.  But  there  still  remain  a  large 
number  of  exercises  which  may  not  well  be  performed  before 
the  class,  and  with  which  every  physics  student  should  be 
familiar.  Many  students  every  year  come  into  college  classes, 
who  have  measured  their  tables,  verified  Boyle’s  law,  and 
worked  thru  Young’s  modulus  who  make  desolate  the  heart  of 
the  professor  because  they  do  not  know  how  a  needle  behaves 
when  a  current  flows  around  it,  or  how  a  siphon  works,  or  how 
light  passes  thru  the  prism  of  a  spectroscope. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  seem  that  right  here  is  just  the 
chance  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demand  of  the  high  schools 
that  less  work  should  be  expected  of  them  and  more  work  done 
in  the  colleges.  The  complaint  is  as  just  as  it  is  oft-repeated, 
that  college  requirements  have  been  going  up  and  up  until  the 
schools  are  now  doing  much  of  the  work  which  the  colleges 
formerly  did;  and  the  results  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
sacrifice.  High  school  physical  laboratories  are  doing  the 
college  work  of  twenty  years  ago.  All  this  may  indicate 
progress,  and  it  may  indicate  other  things.  If  the  secondary 
work  in  laboratory  physics  were  at  least  partly  qualitative  and 
partly  quantitative,  the  colleges  could  begin  with  measurements 
of  good  grade  and  most  valuable  time  would  be  saved  to  all 
concerned. 

In  the  third  place  there  is  an  incompleteness  in  many  high 
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school  experiments  which  is  fatal  to  their  teaching  value. 
Boyle’s  law  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  quantitative  determina¬ 
tion  until  the  student  has  had  enough  of  analytic  geometry  to 
know  what  an  equilateral  hyperbola  is;  the  breaking  strength 
of  a  wire  isn’t  of  much  value  unless  we  can  show  that  strength 
per  unit  area  is  constant ;  and  measurements  of  the  index  of  re¬ 
fraction  or  with  the  tangent  galvanometer  cannot  mean  very 
much  without  trigonometry.  Herein  lies  the  danger  of  a  little 
knowledge;  the  student  is  apt  to  assume  that, he  understands  all 
about  the  subject  if  he  is  able  to  make  his  measurements  check. 

We  may  learn  wisdom  from  the  treatment  of  the  allied 
science,  chemistry.  Even  here  we  find  a  few  schools  doing 
quantitative  analysis,  but  fortunately  there  are  not  many.  Most 
are  content  to  lay  broad  foundations,  and  to  insist  that  the 
fundamental  principles  are  well  understood.  Because  elemen¬ 
tary  physical  measurements  are  more  easily  made  than  chemi¬ 
cal,  the  schools  have  introduced  them  to  an  extent  much  greater 
than  their  value  would  warrant.  Another  reason  for  this  lies 
in  the  instructor.  We  sometimes  find  in  our  colleges  a  re¬ 
cently  fledged  Ph.  D.,  who  is  impatient  with  the  teaching  of  pre¬ 
liminary  laboratory  work,  and  starts  his  students  on  original 
investigation  before  they  arc  prepared  for  it.  And  so  in  our 
high  schools,  the  teacher,  fresh  from  a  well-equipped  college 
laboratory,  finds  so  many  things  that  he  himself  knows,  and  of 
which  his  students  are  ignorant,  that  he  cannot  easily  adapt 
himself  to  their  present  needs. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  making  no  plea  for 
the  indiscriminate  elimination  of  all  measurement  work  in  a 
course  in  high  school  physics;  we  are  merely  recording  our 
conviction  that  too  much  emphasis  is  being  laid  upon  it  at  th6 
present  time ;  and  this  is  based  upon  our  experience  as  a  college 
teacher,  and  upon  the  general  considerations  which  bear  upon 
the  situation. 

James  S.  Stevens 

University  of  Maine, 

Orono,'  Me. 
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A  modern  school— By  Paul  H.  Hanus,  professor  of  the  history  and  art  of 
teaching  in  Harvard  University.  New  York  and  London;  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1904.  x+306  p.  $1.25  net. 

In  the  present  volume  Professor  Hanus,  extending  and 
strengthening  certain  conceptions  already  set  forth  in  his 
earlier  volume  Edticational  aims  and  educational  values,  deals 
in  a  very  suggestive  way  with  some  of  the  more  prominent 
tendencies  at  work  in  contemporary,  and  especially  secondary, 
school  education.  Written  as  it  is  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
interest  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  professional  student, 
and  dealing  with  what  the  author  regards  as  the  conditions 
essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  secondary  school,  the 
book  is  to  be  highly  commended.  The  work  is  fundamentally 
a  plea  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  secondary  school  of  such  a 
character  that  in  its  aims  and  methods  it  will  meet  the  legiti¬ 
mate  demands  of  society  and  become  more  and  more  adapted 
to  the  changing  needs  of  a  progressive  civilization. 

Thruout  the  volume  Professor  Hanus  makes  a  strong  plea 
for  the  elective  system^  underst(x«l  in  a  comprehensive  sense. 
We  require  of  secondary  education,  the  author  maintains,  a 
flexibility  that  deliberately  cultivates  the  power  of  choice,  the 
habit  of  independent  initiative,  so  important  in  a  democratic 
society.  The  secondary  school  should  especially  promote  the 
discovery  and  development  of  each  pupil’s  dominant  interests 
and  powers.  Professor  Hanus  feels  that  thru  a  wisely  ordered 
system  of  electives,  not  only  will  the  pupil  be  trained  in  the 
habit  of  independent  initiative,  but  that  it  will  result  in  closer 
relations  being  established  between  the  home  and  the  school, 
and  in  the  elimination  of  the  congested  condition  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum.  In  Chapter  IV  the  author  outlines  a  suggestive  six- 
year  program  for  public  high  schools  as  part  of  a  complete  cur¬ 
riculum  from  the  primary  school  thru  the  college.  According 
to  Professor  Hanus,  educational  doctrine  has  as  yet  been  for- 
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mulated  only  in  piecemeal  'fashion.  A  new  formulation  of 
contemporary  doctrine  such  as  will  clarify  our  conception  of 
what  modem  education  means  is  necessary  to  an  effective  use 
of  our  educational  experience  in  the  solution  of  educational 
problems.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  full  of  suggestion  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  school  as 
a  form  of  institutional  life  and  to  those,  also,  who  are  interested 
in  making  it  a  progressively  efficient  instrument  in  education. 

John  Angus  MacVannel 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Routine  and  ideals. — By  LeBaron  Russell  Briggs.  Boston  :  Houg^hton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  1904.  viii+232  p.  $1.00  net. 

Few  students  have  left  Harvard  College  within  the  last  , 
quarter  century  without  meeting  Mr.  Briggs  as  teacher  or  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  practically  none,  we  may  say,  without  being 
familiar  with  his  face  and  his  character.  As  a  teacher,  first  of 
Greek  and  then  of  English,  and  mainly  in  prescribed  courses, 
he  impressed  his  individuality  on  all  his  pupils.  He  was  not 
primarily  a  man  of  learning,  or  one  who  busied  himself  with 
extending  the  limits  of  knowledge  in  his  subject.  What  had 
been  taught  him,  that  he  tauglit  others, — punctually,  punctil¬ 
iously,  faithfully,'  justly,  earnestly.  But  his  appeal  to  us  lay 
rather  in  the  feeling,  which  comes  so  rarely  to  the  college 
student,  that  here  was  a  man  to  whom  his  pupils  were  not 
names  but  boys, — ^boys  who  were  to  be  known  as  individuals, 
boys  who  were  to  be  trained,  not  so  much  in  letters  as  in  life. 
From  the  first,  as  we  see  it  now,  his  profession  was  character¬ 
building.  He  gave  advice  and  help  and  encouragement  and 
warning :  he  “  looked  out  ”  for  his  swarm  of  boys ;  and  they 
clustered  around  him  naturally  until  he  became  a  dean  by  their 
election  long  before  he  received  his  official  appointment.  As  a 
dean  he  was,  by  common  consent,  unsurpassed.  He  was  a  just 
man,  and  even-handed  justice  in  college  discipline  means  broad 
and  untiring  sympathy  with  the  boys  as  boys,  in  all  their  activ¬ 
ities  and  interests,  The  essays  and  addresses  that  compose  his 
little  volume  are  therefore  more  than  they  seem :  they  state  his 
creed;  they  are  the  guiding  laws  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
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influences  brought  to  bear,  within  our  generation,  on  college 
students  in  the  United  States. 

As  Mr.  Briggs  himself  says  in  his  preface,  his  addresses  are 
sermons,  with  a  twofold  text :  “  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  ” 
and  “  Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish.”  Nothing, 
if  one  may  judge  from  newspapers  and  novels,  is  more  incon¬ 
gruous  than  to  think  of  such  preaching  at  Harvard  College, 
where  social  success  is  popularly  reputed  to  be  the  goal  of  the 
undergraduate’s  effort,  and  where  expansion  is  often  said  to 
have  brought  disintegration  of  many  of  the  elements  most  es¬ 
sential  to  right  education.  But  the  Harvard  of  the  newspapers 
and  the  novels  was  apparently  never  the  Harvard  that  actually 
existed;  and  from  what  Mr.  Briggs  says  and  does  not  say  it  is 
clear  that  his  strong  influence  has  been  exerted  to  make  it  a 
wise  training  place  for  young  men.  He  says  little  about 
knowledge,  much  about  action;  he  speaks  oftener  of  athletes 
than  of  hard  students,  more  of  games  than  of  books.  His  ser¬ 
mons  are  of  faithfulness  in -duty,  of  unselfishness,  of  mutual 
helpfulness, — virtues  not  often  directly  treated  in  the  college 
curriculum.  College,  as  he  sees  it,  is  merely  a  continuation  of 
school,  another  opportunity  for  disciplining  young  men  who 
voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  a  routine  of  studies  and  duties 
— duties  to  themselves  and  to  the  college  community.  The 
w’ord  ”  university  ”  scarcely  occurs  in  the  volume,  and  one  feels 
that  the  idea  is  absent  also:  the  sermon  concerns  the  college 
alone, — the  preliminary  routine,  the  basic  ideals.  The  concep¬ 
tion  is  old-fashioned,  but  blessed  is  the  college,  small  or  large, 
that  has  men  in  it  who  can  be  at  once  unordained  college 
preachers,  untitled  professors  of  community  ethics,  and  actual 
dispensers  of  the  high  and  the  low  justice  in  college  discipline. 
For  college  boys,  above  all  boys,  and  because  of  their  freedom, 
need  wise  kingship:  they  obey  primitive  codes  of  ethics;  they 
blindly  follow  their  leaders  like  a  mob;  they  are  swayed  by 
strange  ideals  of  their  own  making.  We  give  them  increas¬ 
ingly  better  instructors,  sounder  information,  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities — but  not  more  discipline  of  mind  and  character.  And 
what  American  colleges  most  need  now  is  not  so  much  more 
money  or  more  courses  as  more  men  who  can  wisely  govern 
boys.  G.  R.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 
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The  Wampum  library  of  American  literature. — Edited  by  Brander  Mat¬ 
thews.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1904.  3  vols.,  $1.40  each  : 
American  short  stories.  By  Charles  Sears  Baldwin.  xii-f333  p. 

American  literary  criticism.  By  William  Morton  Payne,  xii-t-318  p. 
American  familiar  verse  (vers  de  sod  ft/).  By  Brander  Matthews.  xx4-3o8  p. 

The  dignity  of  these  volumes,  the  absence  in  them  of  the 
tone  of  apology,  show  plainly  how  changed  is  the  attitude  of 
the  public,  in  recent  years,  toward  our  national  literature. 
When  in  school  and  college  I  do  not  recall  that  I  was  ever  en¬ 
couraged  to  read  an  American  author,  and  the  burden  of  the 
instruction  I  received  was  that  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  must 
of  necessity  be  turned  toward  the  past  and  toward  Europe. 
Just  as  Latin  and  Greek  were  perfect  languages,  so  the  great 
sages,  philosophers,  and  artists  were  all  of  the  past;  and  if 
worth  did  reside  in  men  of  more  recent  birth,  they  were  all  to 
be  found  in  Europe.  We  were  a  youthful  nation,  far  remote 
from  centers  of  culture,  and  directly  dependent  for  our  ideals 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  upon  our  elder  brothers  of  the  eastern 
world.  Nowadays,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  whole  tone  of  in¬ 
struction  is  different.  American  literature,  in  many  or  most 
schools  and  colleges,  forms  a  separate  subject  of  study,  and  pu¬ 
pils  learn  to  regard  it  as  having  an  entity  of  its  own — with  its 
special  characteristics,  its  special  merits.  And  now  Professor 
Matthews,  who  was  one  of  the  first  regularly  to  give  formal 
instruction  in  the  subject,  and  whose  elementary  text-book  has 
made  the  more  patriotic  point  of  view  familiar  to  multitudes  of 
young  people,  is  responsible  for  a  novel  experiment.  He  has 
attempted  to  distinguish  the  existing  genera  of  letters  existing 
in  this  new-found  field,  and  to  have  the  evolution  of  each  traced 
by  a  competent  scholar.  The  three  volumes  which  he  first 
presents  to  us — those  on  familiar  verse,  criticism,  and  the  short 
story — consist  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  introductory  essay, 
tracing  the  line  of  development  of  the  particular  genus,  which 
is  followed  by  several  hundred  pages  of  illustrative  material. 

So  far  as  the  introductory  essays  go,  the  experiment  is,  I 
think,  successful.  Mr.  Matthews  himself  has  given  an  ex¬ 
cellent  definition  of  a  genre  that  almost  eludes  classification, 
and  has  described  its  growth  in  the  United  States  with  learning 
and  skill.  Mr.  Payne  has  treated  our  critical  writing  with 
breadth  of  view  and  justness  of  judgment;  and  Dr.  Baldwin 
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has  made  with  unusual  completeness  the  distinction  between 
the  so-called  “  short  story  ”  and  the  tale  or  novelette  or  anec¬ 
dote.  He  has  carried  his  researches  so  far,  moreover,  that  he 
has  been  able  to  point  out,  with  the  definiteness  of  the  scientist, 
just  when  and  how  the  special  variation  arose  in  America,  and 
what  were  some  of  the  steps  in  its  growth. 

With  regard  to  the  selections  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
volumes,  the  experiment  has  been  less  successful.  The  genre 
of  familiar  verse  is  so  well  adapted  to  this  particular  purpose, 
and  Mr.  Matthews  has  shown  such  skill  in  selection,  that  his 
own  volume  will  probably  bear  the  test  of  time  as  the  standard 
anthology.  The  value  of  the  illustrative  material  in  the  others 
is  more  doubtful.  The  selections  are  necessarily  too  unequal 
in  merit — the  best  already  too  familiar  to  us  and  the  rest  of  too 
little  value. 

G.  R.  Carpenter 

CoCuMBiA  University 


Handbook  of  plant  morphology. — By  Otis  W.  Caldwell.  New  York : 

I leitry  Holt  &  Co.,  igo4.  viii-t-iQOp.  $1.00  net. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  while  following  the  general  ar¬ 
rangement  and  introducing  some  of  the  principles  of  the  Hand¬ 
book  of  plant  dissection  of  Arthur,  Barnes,  and  Coulter,  has 
completely  rewritten  the  original  work  and  materially  extended 
the  range  of  the  subject.  Not  only  is  consideration  given  to  a 
much  larger  number  of  types,  but  the  principal  departure 
appears  in  the  consideration  of  the  forms  from  the  standpoint 
of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  and  in  reference  to  the  general 
problem  of  evolution  of  the  plant  kingdom. 

A  preliminary  chapter  on  the  use  and  equipment  of  the 
laboratory  contains  some  very  practical  suggestions  for  the 
teacher  and  student.  The  advisability,  however,  of  requiring 
the  pupil  to  draw  “  as  close  a  counterpart  ”  of  the  object  seen 
as  possible  might  be  questioned,  at  least  in  many  phases  of  the 
work.  The  average  student  is  only  too  willing  to  copy.  In 
many  cases  an  idealization  of  a  structure  is  of  more  value  to 
the  student  because  it  requires  a  mental  alertness  of  the  highest 
order  and  it  also  enables  the  instructor  to  measure  at  once  the 
accuracy  and  extent  of  the  student’s  knowledge.  Eight  lessons 
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are  devoted  to  the  Cyanophycese  and  Chlorophycese,  five  to  the 
Fungi  and  Lichens,  five  to  the  Bryophyta,  three  to  the  Pteri- 
dophyta  and  five  to  the  Spermatophyta.  The  types  chosen  to 
illustrate  these  groups  have  been  selected  with  discretion.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  have  introduced  a  larger 
number  of  forms  in  order  that  the  phylogenetic  relationships  of 
the  groups  might  be  more  clearly  established.  This  remark 
applies  especially  to  that  troublesome  group,  the  Thallophyta, 
where  it  appears  to  us  an  unnecessary  and  rather  misleading 
sequence  in  the  study  of  forms  has  been  followed. 

The  directions  for  the  study  of  the  various  types  offer  few 
points  for  criticism,  and  the  comparison  of  the  morphological 
characters  that  appear  in  the  concise  annotations  attached  to 
each  exercise  materially  enhances  the  value  of  the  book.  The 
direction  of  the  pupil  in  the  performance  of  his  work  is  the 
most  important  and  difficult  task  that  the  teacher  has  to  under¬ 
take,  and  that  this  is  often  improperly  done  the  increasing  weak¬ 
ness  and  helplessness  of  students  constantly  attest.  They  are 
assisted  and  directed  to  such  a  degree  from  the  kindergarten  on 
thru  the  various  school  grades  that  they  practically  lose  the 
power  to  attack  a  problem  thru  the  application  of  any  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  have  gained.  The  method  for  conducting  the 
laboratory  work  as  outlined  in  these  lessons  is  the  result  of  the 
extended  experience  of  a  practical  teacher,  and  it  is  refreshingly 
free  from  the  attenuated  discussions  and  directions  that  detract 
from  many  elementary  text-books. 

Carlton  C.  Curtis 

Columbia  Univekshy 
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Animptrtant  About  one  year  ago  an  action  was  brought 

Decision  for  against  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 

Education  Chicago  by  John  T.  Burke,  Edward  Daly 

and  Timothy  Creedon,  to  restrain  the  Board  from  the  further 
maintenance  of  a  norihal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  grounds  ufion 
which  the  action  was  based  were  so  important,  and  if  well 
taken,  so  far-reaching  in  their  effect,  that  great  interest  in  the 
outcome  was  excited  thruout  the  country. 

,  The  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago  obtained  permission 
from  the  Board  of  Education  to  participate  in  the  defense  of 
the  action  and  to  share  the  cost.  The  Educational  Review 
is  now  able  to  print  in  full  the  opinion  of  the  court  denying  the 
request  for  an  injunction,  and  it  should  be  carefully  read  by  all 
students  of  American  educational  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion.  The  following  was  the  opinion  of  Judge  Tuley ; 

“  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  constitutional  provision 
quoted,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  a  thoro 
and  efficient  system  of  free  schools,  is  broad  enough  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  legislature  to  institute  normal  schools. 

This  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  con¬ 
temporaneous  action  of  the  legislative  body  in  regard  to  normal 
schools  shows  that  it  was  the  legislative  construction  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provision. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  constitutional  provision  is  not 
self-executing;  that  is,  the  constitutional  provision  of  itself 
confers  no  powers  upon  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  It  is  the  legislative  action,  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  in  that  particular  regard,  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  delegating  to  said  Board 
the  power  conferred  by  that  provision,  that  is  to  be  considered. 
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There  is  no  express  provision  in  the  statute  of  the  State  that 
has  been  cited  which  authorizes  the  Board  of  Education  to  in¬ 
stitute  and  maintain  normal  schools,  and  the  only  question 
presented  by  the  demurrer  is,  whether  upon  the  face  of  this 
bill  and  in  the  light  of  the  decisions  cited,  there  is  a  power 
conferred  by  necessary  implication  upon  the  city  of  Chicago, 
conferred  by  the  broad  power  contained  in  the  Act  of  1863  as 
amended  in  1867,  and  which  broad  power  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  specially,  word  for  word,  into  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1872,  passed  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  in  the  constitution  of  1870  referred  to. 

I  say  that  is  incorporated,  word  for  word.  I  was  in  at  the 
birth  of  the  legislative  act  of  1872,  the  first  general  act  in 
regard  to  schools  under  the  new  constitution. 

The  new  constitution  contained  very  stringent  provisions 
against  special  legislation,  so  that  Chicago  was  vitally  interested 
in  the  school  law  which  was  intended  to,  and  necessarily  had  to, 
apply  to  the  whole  State,  as  a  general  law.  Acting  as  the 
corporation  counsel  for  the  city,  I  went  to  Springfield,  and 
there  I  had  a  large  number  of  sessions  with  the  senatorial 
committee  of  the  Legislature  when  that  bill  was  pending,  which 
may,  probably,  account  for  nearly  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1873,  the  special  charter  of  Chicago  being  incorporated 
into  this  general  law  and  made  applicable  to  cities  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  and  over. 

I  think  the  court  will  take  judicial  knowledge  of  all  public 
institutions,  such  as  schools,  the  kinds  of  schools  that  are 
actually  in  existence  and  being  carried  on  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  court  would  be  justified  in  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Education  had  given  a  practical  construction  to 
the  provision  of  the  old  charter  as  authorizing  it  to  provide 
for  training  teachers,  and  in  fact  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take 
judicial  notice  of  that,  because  allegations  to  that  effect  are 
contained  in  the  bill  before  the  court.  This  court  will  take 
notice  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  determined,  by  its  de¬ 
cisions  in  regard  to  the  State  Normal  Schools,  which  have 
been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  that  the  Normal 
Schools  are  a  recognized  method  of  instrumentality  for  the 
institution  and  maintenance  of  a  thoro  and  efficient  system  of 
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free  schools;  that  the  training  of  teachers  especially  is  a 
recognized  instrumentality  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
system  of  free  schools;  also  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  the  Legislature,  under  the  authority  of  the  constitutional 
provision  referred  to  can  grant  power  to  institute  and  maintain 
normal  schools. 

Now,  if  it  is  a  recognized  instrumentality,  a  recognized 
method  of  providing  for  the  thoro  and  efficient  system  of  free 
schools,  and  the  Legislature  has  granted,  not  only  by  the 
charter  of  1863  (and  also  by  the  present  general  law  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Chicago)  that  it  should  have  all  rights,  powers,  and 
authority  necessary  to  provide  a  system  of  free  schools, — 
for  that,  in  substance,  is  the  provision, — I  do  not  see  why  this 
grant  of  this  broad,  general  power  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  taking  over  the  normal 
school  or  instituting  it. 

From  the  broad  powers  granted,  both  under  the  old  charter 
and  the  new  law,  the  law  of  -1872,  re-enacted  in  1889,  it  is  a 
matter  of  necessary  implication,  that  the  broad  powers  there 
granted  include  the  power  to  take  such  instrumentalities,  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  have  been  recognized  by  the  law,  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  State,  and  by  the  construction  of  the  Legislature  as 
necessary  instrumentalities  in  carrying  on  a  system  of  free 
schools. 

I  think  the  constitutional  provision  was  made  intentionally 
as  broad  as  language  could  make  it.  It  is  not  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  shall  institute  and  carry  on  free  schools, — that  is  not 
the  language  of  the  provision, — but  that  it  shall  cause  to  be  in¬ 
stituted  and  maintained  a  thoro  and  efficient  system  of  free 
schools,  and  the  use  of  the  term  “  system  ”  was  intended  to 
confer  all  the  power  that  was  necessary  to  effect  the  object 
intended,  and  to  make  use  of  all  the  instrumentalities,  all  the 
means  that  were  necessary.  The  Board  of  Education  is  the 
judge  of  the  means — not  that  anything  that  the  Board  chooses 
to  do  would  be  recognized,  but  its  action  would  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  where  it  is  a  question  of  judgment, — where  the 
act  done  by  the  Board  of  Education  may  reasonably  be  said  to 
be  a  fair  construction  of  its  powers  in  regard  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  a  thoro  and  efficient  system  of  free 
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schools,  in  the  employment  of  its  instrumentalities  deemed 
necessary.  Therefore,  the  judiciary  power  would  not  inter¬ 
fere — would  not  interfere  at  all,  unless  it  was  clearly  an  abuse 
of  the  discretionary  power  or  judgment  which  the  acts  re¬ 
ferred  to  confer  upon  the  Board  of  Education. 

And  again,  this  bill  appears  to  be  aimed  not  as  at  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  carrying  on  of  a  normal  school,  but  its  object 
appears  to  be  for  the  prevention  of  erecting  a  school  building. 

The  land  belongs  to  the  city,  the  action  taken  by  the  Board' 
is  authorized  by  the  concurrence  of  the  city,  and  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  erecting  a  school  building.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
looked  at  without  any  regard  to  the  particular  intention  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  Board  in  causing  it  to  be  erected;  because  its 
use  may  be  altered  or  changed  at  any  time  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  It  may  be  appropriated  solely  and  entirely  for  a 
common  school. 

This  bill  was  filed  after  the  work  had  commenced  without 
any  reason  stated  why  the  taxpayer  did  not  move  before  the 
work  was  commenced  and  after,  presumably,  obligations  were 
assumed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  the  building^ 
about  to  be  erected.  There  is  no  excuse  made  for  that  delay. 
He  is  not  entitled  to  any  very  particular  consideration  in  filing 
a  bill  as  a  taxpayer  where  he  stands  by  and  allows  large  ex¬ 
penses  to  be  made,  or  where  he  comes  into  court  and  seeks  on 
account  of  his  taxes  to  interfere  with  the  erection  of  buildings 
intended  for  public  purposes  or  for  school  purposes. 

The  only  question  that  he  appears  to  make  is  that  the  build¬ 
ing  is  not  necessary, — not  necessary,  because  the  presetit  build¬ 
ing  is  sufficient.  But  taxpayers  are  not  given  the  power  b)r 
the  Legislature  to  determine  these  questions.  The  Board  of 
Education  is  given  that  power,  and  unless  there  is  a  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  power  given  the  Board,  the  taxpayer  has  no  right 
to  call  upon  the  court  to  interfere. 

I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  not  only  the  power  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  broad  general  powers  gives  all  the  rights,  powers 
and  authority  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  schools,  but  that  the  power  to  erect  buildings  is  also 
conferred;  one  necessarily  with  the  other.  , 

The  demurrer  will  have  to  be  sustained  to  the  bill.” 
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School  Reform  after  months  of  discussion  and  agita- 

Leeislation  for  tion,  there  appears  to  be  an  excellent  prospect 
Phiadeiphia  securing  relief  for  Philadelphia  from  its 

antiquated  and  burdensome  school  law.  A  commission  of  rep¬ 
resentative  citizens  has  succeeded  in  drafting  a  bill  which,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will  put  the  school  administration  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  far  forward.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  bill  in¬ 
corporates  the  principles  and  provisions  that  are  vital  in  the 
New  York  school  law,  and  which  were  incorporated  in  the 
admirable  recommendations  of  the  school  commission  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  made  some  years  ago,  but  which  never 
became  effective.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  these  principles 
and  provisions  are  fundamental  to  the  efficient  and  non-po¬ 
litical  working  of  the  school  system  of  any  large  American 
city. 

By  the  terms  of  the  pending  law,  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Philadelphia  will  consist  of  twenty-one  members,  a  smaller 
and  therefore  better  number  than  that  provided  for  in  New 
York,  but  still  too  large  for  the  highest  efficiency.  They  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
a  concession  to  the  existing  policy  in  Philadelphia,  which  is 
fundamentally  unsound  in  that  it  combines  judicial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  functions.  Unfortunately  sectional  school  boards 
are  retained,  but  perhaps  no  reform  movement  would  have 
any  chance  of  success  if  it  did  away  at  once  with  these  nui¬ 
sances.  Each  sectional  school  board  is  to  represent  a  ward, 
and  is  to  consist  of  twelve  members  chosen  at  a  municipal 
election.  All  this  is  of  course  mere  surplusage,  or  worse*  and, 
however  its  incorporation  in  the  pending  bill  may  be  defended, 
it  perpetuates  a  thoroly  bad  system,  and  must  sooner  or  later 
be  wholly  done  away  with.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
the  duties  and  powers  of  sectional  school  boards  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Four  executive  departments  in  the  city  school  system  are 
created,  the  heads  of  which  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  These  are  a  superintendent  of  schools,  a  super¬ 
intendent  of  buildings,  a  superintendent  of  supplies,  and  a 
superintendent  of  finance  and  accounting.  Associate  and  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents  are  provided  for  very  much  as  'in  New 
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York.  Excellent  provisions  governing  the  qualifications  and 
appointment  of  teachers  are  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  section  which,  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  New  York,  provides  that  the  city  council 
shall  annually  appropriate  an  amount  not  less  than  five  mills  on 
each  dollar  of  the  total  assessment  of  real  property  of  the  city, 
which  sum  .shall  be  appropriated  to  the  current  uses  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  bill  is  in  most  respects  an  excellent  one,  and  it  will  be 
a  fortunate  day  for  Philadelphia  and  its  schools  if  it  receives 
favorable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 


